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Make Romance 


66 ET’S go for a little walk over 
there in the new addition and 
see the little new houses. I 
love to look at them—so fresh, 
pretty and cozily homely.” 

We arose and followed the concrete 
pavement winding like a silvery ribbon, 
round the corner where the vista might 
have been monotonous but for the variety 
in the forms of lawns and gardens; the 
colors of flowers and the several little 
houses easting self-defined shadows and 


making soft contrasts of light and 
shadow. 
The street was short. We walked 


slowly; our eyes blinking into the lower- 
ing sun forming a dazzling tiara for the 
last little bungalow over against the dis- 
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of the Realism of Home-Making 


BY GERTRUDE SHOCKEY, (Ohio) 


tant, tree-crested horizon. Faintly we 
heard the brisk ring of hammers and 
saws. Soon that one, too, dotting the 
secluded knoll seemingly remote from the 
others and yet such a short way, and 
looking for all the world like a play- 
house suspended by some ethereal, invisi- 
ble cord from the beneficent sky, would 
echo to happy, home-making footsteps. 

The undergrowth, the weeds, the old 
plow furrows, were already wiped out 
to make way for the transformation into 
the semblance of a miniature city of little 
individual homes. In every direction 


there are pleasant views of the surround- 
ing country, with fresh breezes and sun- 
light a plenty. 

The paint-tanged air, the ring of ham- 


mers, the bits of exposed clay, here and 
there, where foundations had been dug, 
the last and latest seeded lawn but a bit 
of thin straggly green as yet;—nothing 
seemed to mar the charmingly harmoni- 
ous home appeal. It came to us unim- 
peded; accentuated by a rythmic chorus 
from those tireless troubadours in out- 
of-the-way corners—cricket “stars” per- 
forming in their captivating open-air 
theaters. This was enlivened by a Sugar 
Bird’s little song-fest. A little Gold- 
finch flashed in and out attentively. 
Our attention was attracted to the effee- 
tive little pergola, on the way to the 
garage—a veritable sunshine spot it is, 
in the back yard. Only a few hours of 
work, a few nails, a few boards—who 




















An otherwise ugly water-spout adorningly concealed with a Wisteria 
adds 


Vine and Rosebush, is a little thing that 





beauty and joy 








A little “sunshine” spot in one back yard on the way te the 
garage,—‘“‘the good, 


the joy, it may bring, eternity can tell’ 
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The tiny house may be made most attractive and homey by the 


Trees, Flowers, and 
knows but they were but mere left-overs 

thus happily utilized, evolved this de 
lightful, important adjunct. Here little 


tvkes might sit, chubby legs dangling 
from the seat, to watch father spade, 


dig, hoe, weed, and tend garden products 
that, eventually, their own little tummies 
will transform into blood, bone, muscle 
and brain—a man, some day, just lke 
Dad! <A man that wonld love sunshine, 
birds, flowers—if only humble Morning 
Glories—neat, sun-splashed garden paths, 


gardens, little garden pergolas, little 
homes. Little things that make fine, 


noble, BIG lives. Or; watching Mother 
gathering flowers, watering the porch 
boxes, hanging the washing, polishing the 
windows, picking a mess of beans—a 
woman, some day, little sister will be, 
just like Mother! A woman that loves 
little homes, little gardens, little people 
—would love to teach them “little pieces” 
as she shells peas on the garden seat, 
or tell fairy stories as she patches rom- 
pers, in the living room; or croon bed- 
time songs, in the moonlight summer 
evenings, on the little porch. A woman 
that will have time for the little things 
that shape little lives in little homes into 





turing Porch boxes,—living welcome to all 


GREAT 
homes, 

No passerby could fail to discover the 
row of perky, cherubie little Pansies 
riotously nodding in the cool along the 
northern wall of one little bungalow. 
Nor the glowing strip of bright Portu- 
lacas—little spreading Moss Roses—so 
valiantly concealing the clayey founda- 
tion along a bare, sunny south wall. 

Porch boxes on each side of the 
entrance to one tiny brown house—living 
welcomes to those approaching there— 
brightly lured one to the sparkling 
glassed front door with its prim cur- 
tains. So simple; in good taste with none 
of the ostentatious; so that the plants 
therein, especially the lacy sweet-scented 
Geranium, seemed like a little fine etch- 
ing from early days—so endearing, prac- 
tical even yet. 

“Did you ever? Why, I remember 
when folks built new houses in new 
places like this—it seemed years until 
they looked this way!” 

My friend’s surprised exelamation 
voiced the expression, startlingly appar- 
ent, of present-day builders,—manifesto. 
That they are connoisseurs with actual, 


men and women in GREAT 





How speedily and freely 

the modest Sweet Alys- 

sum glorifies unsightly 
nude earth 
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indisputable understanding of, and love 
for, homes that shall not impress by 
being barren,—waiting innovations. 
These artists know exactly the potential 
opulence of a single packet of Alyssum 


seed, for instance, how speedily and 
freely it glorifies an unsightly nude 
earth. And that shade and fruit trees 


and grapevines and shrubs with years-old 
root “footing,” are readily transplanted 
and but emphasize themselves at once as 
essentials of typical clothing design which 
counts for much in finished effect. 

Back of one house a big bushy Collie 
barked animatedly in his’ runway, 
parallel with a garden fence. A friend 
to all mankind, he made an interesting, 
protecting pet feature. 

A elassy little portico for the little 
white house formed a veritable mother- 
ing wing for its distinctive doorway. 
Here expectant guests might drop um- 
brellas or rubbers in this friendly shelter 
from rains, winds and suns, while await- 
ing the mistress’ reception. Or merely 
sit and sun one’s toes contemplatively 
some quiet, do-less day, or luxuriously 
rest through twilit hours. 

What a safety valve to keep those 
with “nerves” from blowing up—“going 
straight up”! A sanctuary for the sweet 


nothings of the little folks presently 
grown tall—and quieter round about 


ten P. M. 

We retraced our way. At the inter- 
section of the throbbing main street with 
this little fresh one, we looked back at 


this little sedate gold-tinseled mecea. 
Not a single atonie thing anywhere; 


nothing pretentious, flamboyant, yet all 
was dynamically, subtly exhilarating, 
moving—and sweetly rustic and homey 
withal. 





Wet Weather and Drain Tile 


Der 2, 1925, we had 4% inches of 
rain in 12 hours, followed by heavy 
rains about 36 hours apart, totaling 10 
inches for the month, and lasting for a 
month and a half. Our Dahlia _ roots 
started to rot in the ground. Not waiting 
for killing frost, we started immediately to 
dig. We washed and treated the affected 
roots with lime and sulphur. Thus we came 
through the season with very little loss, 
considering the conditions we were up 
against. 

Then in order to guarantee against a 
recurrence of root rot, we put in drain tile 
(about a carload) thoroughly covering our 
fields with a carefully planned tile system 
of drainage. 

This has proved a life-saver for us, for 
in the Summer we had about 20 inches of 
rain in two months, July and August. 
Nevertheless, our plants and flowers are 
good and our root crop is good, too. Judg- 
ing by our experience, had we not tiled, 
our loss the next Summer would have been 
tremendous, and would probably have all 
but wiped us out. Others in this section 
have lost very heavily from the torrential 
rains. 

The above record serves as an example 
of the importance of good under-drainage 
in raising Dahlias as well as other crops. 
If land needs tiling to secure good drain- 
age it should be tiled, for the expense is 
small compared to the saving in a weather 
period like the one mentioned above.  Til- 
ing will benefit and increase the produc 
tivity of almost any crop on a clay-base 
soil. Harter T. Peck, 

(in Bulletin of the American Dahlia Society ) 
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The Rock Garden and Rock Plants 


BY DAVID W. ARCHIE, (Mich. ) 


PU 




















Erythronium grandiflo- 

rum ;—Glacier Lily grows 

in the drier regions of 

the Pacific Northwest. Its 

large flowers make it one 

of the showiest sorts for 
the Rock-garden 




















American Alpines for American Rock- 


Gardens 


BY DAVID W. ARCHIE, (Mich.) 


FTER testing many Rock-plants 
from our western mountains, one 
fact stands out;—that, in general, 

seeds of these germinate much more read- 
ily and the plants thrive better than those 
which come from distant lands. Why 
this should be, I do not attempt to 
explain, for many foreign plants come 
from almost identical situations and, 
moreover, the seed which we buy, comes 
from acclimated plants. 

In the Spring of 1929, I sowed a few 
packets of seeds of plants from the 
Rocky Mountains and also a large amount 
of seed of European and Asiatie plants. 
The seeds of the latter were, I presume, 
largely grown in Europe, although some 
of it was bought from American seeds- 
men. When germination had begun, it 
was immediately noticeable that the seed 
from the Rocky Mountain Plants gave a 
strikingly higher percentage of germina- 
tion than the others. 

A greater variety was planted in 1930 
and 1931, with the same results. In a 
few eases, of course, germination did not 
take place until the following Spring. 
That is, some sorts will lie dormant for 
a year, or at least over one Winter. But 
the same high percentage of germination 


seeds of Alpine Plants should be planted 
in the late Fall, just before the ground 
freezes. In nearly every ease, this will 
assure germination in the Spring. Ex- 
cept in regions of heavy snowfall, it is 
wise to cover the seed beds to prevent the 
soil from drying out or becoming water- 
logged. 

It is not in the germinating quality of 
the seeds, which most gardeners are inter- 
ested, but in the flowers themselves; and 
the plants from our western mountains 
will prove most satisfactory in this 
respect. They are still so little known 
that few visitors to your garden will 
recognize them; yet, both seeds and 
plants are being offered in continually 
increasing variety. 

If one wishes to buy plants, there are 
both nursery grown and collected plants 
available. For very low altitudes, col- 
lected plants will not be likely to do as 
well as those grown in a nursery, except 
perhaps in the case of the many bulbous 
species. Growing from seed, though 
slower, is much more satisfactory, as even 
those plants from very high altitudes are 
fairly easily acelimated to lowland gar 
dens. In regions of hot, dry Summers, 
some of these plants may require part 
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moss incorporated in the soil about the 
roots will serve the same purpose. Most 
of the High Alpines, require a rather 
poor, gritty soil,—coarse sand, stone 
chips, and a little loam and leafmold or 
peat. Rich soils are sure death. Plants 
from somewhat lower altitudes will 
usually do with better soil and more 
moisture—especially those from the 
northwest eoast ranges. 


UR Mountain Plants, like some of 
our Lowland Plants, have been more 
appreciated in Europe than here. Gol- 
denrod is grown in European gardens; 
our Hardy Asters. went to England and 
returned, improved, to us. The same is 
true of many Rocky Mountain Plants, 
and in a few eases it is necessary to send 
to European seedsmen to get them at all! 
Among the bulbs which are easily 
obtained in this country may be men 
tioned Alliums (Flowering Onion), 
Brodiaeas, Calochortus (Mariposa Lily), 
Erythroniums (Glacier Lily, Trout Lily, 
Adder’s Tongue) and Fritillarias. 


AMERICAN ALPINES FOR AMERICAN ROCK 
GARDENS 

Following are brief descriptions and cultural 
directions for a few plants from the West, both 
Alpines and Sub-Alpines. 

Anemone globosa—(Red Anemone) 

A neat growing Sub-alpine. Requires a peaty, 
gravelly soil, some shade and a fair supply of 
moisture. 

Caltha rotundifolia—(White Marsh-Marigold) 

An exceptionally nice plant from boggy 
mountain meadows. Large white flowers. For 
the bog-garden. 

Draba glacialis 

A High Alpine, small and moss-like with 
cream or yellow flowers on short stems. A 
choice plant for the small Rock-garden. A poor 
soil suits it, but in the low altitude and dry 
Summers of eastern gardens, some peat-moss 
should be incorporated with a gritty soil. 
Gentiana  bigelovii—(Bigelow’s or Upland 

Gentian) 

This is a nice Gentian for a north or east 
exposure. Wants a heavier soil than most 
Rock-plants—a good loam mixed with peat. 
Deep-blue flowers in clusters. 

Gentiana elegans—(Western Fringed Gentian) 

Another plant from moist mountain meadows, 
A biennial with deep-blue, fringed flowers. 
Very lovely. Try it in the moist soil beside 
the Pool. Fresh seed is essential. 
Lewisia—(Bitter-root) 

In my opinion, the Bitter-roots, with their 
large, satiny flowers, are among our most 
charming western plants. Lewisia rediviva is 
the state flower of Montana. The leaves die 
down in early Summer and then as if by magic, 
the flower buds shoot forth, soon covering the 
ground with large, single pink or white flowers 
of great beauty. It grows in the dryest soils 
and needs a good bakng in the summer sun. 
Winter wet should be avoided by providing 
perfect drainage. Other Lewisias are L. finchii, 
howellii, pygmea and tweedyi. The flowers 
vary from apricot to rose-red and some are 
earried in sprays on fairly long stems. I have 
had small success with seeds and would sug- 
gest fall sowing. This is the one group of 
western plants whose seeds do not seem to 
germinate readily but I have been told that 
seed should be fresh and sown at once. How- 
ever, plants are offered by nurserymen and 
collectors. Lewisias are surely worth any effort 
to get them established. 

Lepachys colomnaris pulcherrima—(Painted 
Cone-flower) 

This is more properly a border plant but in 
poor soil will not grow too large for the Rock- 
garden and is only mentioned because of the 
peculiar mahogany-red color of the drooping 
rays. 

Oxrytropis campestris— (Loco) 

A neat Rock-plant with somewhat silvery, 
pinnate foliage. Hybrid varieties are offered 
in a great range of color from rose to purple. 
Wants fairly good soil in full sun. 
Polemonium confertum— (Musk Flower) 

This is a really fine Alpine with finely cut 
foliage and intensely blue flowers. Does well 
in full sun or light shade and is easily grown 
from seed 
Pentstemon— (Beardtongue) 

No list, however short, could fail to mention 
the western Pentstemons which are so typically 
American, and run nearly the whole color 
range Some are low or prostrate, evergreen 
shrubs: others, herbaceous perennials and most 
are ideal Rock-plants 


. , . Among the shrubby evergreen sorte are 
was noted. It is a safe rule to follow that shade. Sometimes a handful of peat- P. barrettae, lilac purple; P. menziesii, parple 
I ee ee ee el eee ee ee 
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blue with pink throat, dwarf; P. menziesii var. 
davidsonii, prostrate with large. purple blue 
flowers; P. newberryi with carmine flowers; 
P. rupicola, another prostrate form with bright 
red flowers; P. scouleri, lilac to blue. The 
above grow in dry rocky crevices and I have 
found them easily raised from seeds. 

Some of the herbaceous sorts are P. alpinus, 
blue; P. confertus varieties, blue to purple 
blue; P. eatonii, red; P. secundiflorus, lilac; 
and many others—over one hundred species. 
Trifolium dasyphyllum—(Alpine Clover) 

This is well worth growing for its pink, 
showy flower aeads. Has a deep root but peat 
moss should be mixed with the gritty soil 
which it wants. 

Valeriana acutiloba. 

A neat plant for almost any garden. Tufted, 

evergreen leaves and pinkish white flowers. 


Globe Artichoke,— a Table 
Delicacy 


SOME persons suspect that thistles are 
lustily growing in my back yard. 
They wonder at the choice, admitting that 
the immense leaves are handsome; but, 
obviously, are not the thing for a flower 
garden. My bold giant Thistles, however, 
are Globe Artichokes, and a great table 
delicacy. 

They may be started from seeds or off- 
shoots. The former give plants in a few 
weeks which should be set three feet 
apart. In the second year they will 
blossom, and the flowers are purple. 

The bud is the edible portion and 
should be cut before much color shows. 
To prepare, boil in salted water fon 
twenty minutes, then serve with melted 
butter. Only the bit at the tips of the 
seales and the base of the bud is eaten. 

Protect the plants, in Winter, with coal 
ashes and litter. In Spring new shoots 
appear. Some may be tied closely to 
blanch, then cooked as greens. 

If you have not already become ac- 
quainted with this plant, try it out and 
you will find that the Globe Artichoke, 
with its gigantic cut leaves of silvery- 
grey, is wonderfully attractive for a back- 
ground plant, and as a setting for bril- 
liant flowers; besides having real value as 
a tasty vegetable. 


Mary C. Suaw, (So. Calif.) 








Globe Artichoke showing buds 
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Cultivation of Bearded Irises 
BY G. L. PILKINGTON, (in Gardening Illustrated, English) 


have had, as is usual, more than our 

share of rain, and this, coupled with 
the presence of unusually cold winds, has 
held up the work of “division” and trans- 
plating of Irises, though the growth and 
increase of the plants has been normal. 

“Tris rot,” for which the conditions have 
been ideal, is, I am glad to say, singularly 
conspicuous by its absence. 

Others may have been less fortunate, 
and with this in mind I write these few 
notes on methods which may be adopted 
in the cultivation of the June-flowering 
Irises with a view to keeping the stock of 
these plants reasonably healthy. 

It should be unnecessary to point out 
what must by now be generally an ac- 
cepted fact, namely, that these Irises are 
essentially sunlovers. Furthermore, that 
they should be planted in positions where 
good drainage exists, and should not be 
expected to give the best flowering results 
when placed in dense herbaceous borders 
where the sun can seldom penetrate to the 
rhizomes. If they can be grown in a 
sunny border by themselves so much the 
better; if not, then let them at least have 
a position in the front of the herbaceous 
border. They are not particular as to 
soil, and are far better not top-dressed 
with patent manures, bonemeal, etc. The 
use of lime is often quoted as being es- 
sential, and is often very much overdone 
in consequence. 

I have always found that a dressing of 
ground limestone dug into the Iris border 
at the first planting supplies all that is 
needed in this respect, and is, moreover, 
practically everlasting, in that it dissolves 
very slowly indeed, and therefore cannot 
be given in excess. 

Another important factor in the cultiva- 
tion of these Irises is the transplanting. 
Opinions vary as to the best time for this 
operation, but I am inclined to think, after 
trying all times, that it makes little differ- 
ence to the next year’s blooming whenever 
it is done, provided that the ground is in 
good order for the work, and that it is not 
left until too late in the Autumn. 

Late-planted Irises seldom get a hold be- 
fore the real Winter sets in and are, in 
consequence, often “heaved” out of the soil 
by frosts, and make a poor show the fol- 
lowing Summer. There is no rule for divid- 
ing and transplanting Irises, such as “every 
third year,” as is often stated. 

The condition of the plant must decide 
this. Some of the more rampant growers 
should be divided and transplanted every 
other year, and if this is done it will be 
found that they rarely suffer from rhizome 
rot. The vigorous growers, if allowed to 
remain undisturbed for a period as long 
as three years, make such a dense clump 
that the sunlight cannot penetrate, with 
the result that not only do they bloom 
sparsely, but often they are attacked by 
disease in the form of rhizome rot. This 
is particularly so in the case of Irises of 
the “Dominion” race. 

A liberal use of superphosphate of lime, 
which can be incorporated in the soil whilst 
replanting the divisions, does much to 
ward off the attacks of this disease. “Doubt- 
ful” rhizomes of varieties which are too 
valuable to throw away should have all 
the soil removed from them, be dipped in 


I ] “have in south-west Lancashire, we 


a mauve solution of permanganate of pot- 
ash, and then left in a dry, airy place for 
a month or six weeks before transplanting. 

If they are going to rot they will do so 
in spite of all these precautions. If they 
survive they can be replanted with every 
prospect of success. 

Owing to the vagaries of our weather I 
frequently have Irises on my hands waiting 
for suitable weather and soil conditions to 
replant them for a month or more at a time, 
and though the rhizomes dry up entirely 
and the leaves die down considerably | 
have never found that the plant suffers in 
the least. Root-action goes on whilst the 
rhizome is in the dry state, and the plant 
goes ahead very quickly as soon as it is 
replanted. I would far rather adopt this 
principle than “heel in” the plants pending 
replanting, which generally results in the 
breaking off of new fibrous roots which the 
plant has made during the period of 
waiting. 

One other point about planting. The 
rhizomes should not be planted deep. but 
should be placed just below the level of the 
soil surface and the roots spread out to 
insure firm planting and room for expan- 
sion. The rhizome will soon work to the 
surface again, but if planted on the surface 
in the first instance it is not so easy to get 
the plant firm in the ground, which is 
essential. 





Iris Species Cristata 


ORISTATA is naturally rather prone to 

-favor woodlands, and so far as I am 
aware, does not grow wild in New Jersey. 
But while it grows well in shade, it also 
thrives in sun, and in no place has it 
flowered better than on a western rock bank 
where the soil is rather poor. It needs to 
be split up from time to time as it becomes 
overcrowded, but when shifted it is usually 
shy of bloom the next season, A year ago 
I had to move all my stock, and this Spring 
had little bloom, but I never saw it grow 
so amazingly. On a new rock garden, 
much subjected to blazing sunshine, five or 
six little clumps have run together and 
covered a patch some two feet square, The 
foliage is fully nine inches tall, and did I 
not know different, I would think I had a 
clump of I. pumila. In other quarters, 
among rocks, it is equally happy, while on 
the flat edging the borders, the growth is 
fully as vigorous. It seems as if rather 
poor soil is preferred and since my new 
rock garden is built up mainly with subsoil 
taken from a driveway, it certainly is not 
rich. 

The white form of I. cristata is much 
less free in blooming, for I had it three 
years before it showed a flower. Early last 
Fall I shifted it from a shady border to a 
rather sunny part of the rock garden and, 
not finding it growing in the Spring, I dug 
it up and found that the rhizomes were 
rotting away. I at once deduced they were 
resenting being covered and I practically 
laid them on the surface. The rot stopped 
at once and now scores of crowns are grow- 
ing vigorously. I might add that I have 
about a dozen clumps of I. gracilipes in a 
fairly sunny position, and they are doing 
well.—J. T. Weston, N. J., in Gardener’s 
Chronicle (English). 
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Many Illinois Beekeepers harvested a fine crop of Honey from Heartsease 





Nature’s Vagaries 


BY FRANK 


HE past Summer has been an un- 
certain one for the Beekeepers of 


the Middle West. There are large 
areas where little or no surplus honey 
has been secured. In other places after 
many weeks with little promise of a crop, 
a sudden change in conditions resulted 
in a harvest of surprising extent. In 
normal seasons, the Beemen of Iowa and 
Illinois expect their principal honey crop 
from the Clovers. The honeyflow from 
White Clover usually comes in early 
June. Because of the severe drouth in 
1930 followed by another season of 
deficient rainfall, June and July passed 
with little honey coming to th2 hives. 
When August came with no honey stored, 
many Beekeepers felt that it would be 
necessary to feed the Bees to carry them 
through the Winter. 

September brought a combination of 
conditions seldom seen, and after a threat 
of failure, brought a liberal harvest in 
many localities. I recently had a visit 
from an Illinois Beekeeper who has 
secured a fine crop of late honey from 
Heartsease. Heartsease is the name given 
by Beekeepers to the large flowered 
Smartweed, (Polygonum) so common in 
grainfields and waste places. To say 
that he is enthusiastic is putting it 
mildly. His neighbors who are farmers 
are finding it difficult to sell their grain 
crops for enough to meet their obligations, 
while he anticipates a ready market for 
his product. He says that under present 
conditions he can make more money from 
160 colonies of Bees than from 160 acres 
of land. 

The thing which changed his apparent 
failure into success for the season, has 
been the late rains followed by unusually 
warm weather for so late in the season. 


C. PELLETT 


With day temperatures of 80 to 90. degrees 
followed by cool nights, conditions have 
been ideal for nectar secretion. He has 
thus secured an average of about one 
hundred pounds of honey per hive in 
September, a time when in usual seasons 
but little honey has been stored in his 
apiary. 
LOCAL VARIATIONS 

In even a poor location for Bees, there 
is an occasional season when so many 
conditions are favorable, that a big crop 
is harvested. There are, however, many 
puzzling factors which the Beekeeper 
who wishes to make honey production 
a dependence should study. He should 
seek a location where there is a large 
acreage of some plant which furnishes 
a dependable crop of honey of good 
quality. He should also seek a place 
where there are as many additional plants 
as possible which add something each 
season and sometimes provide a good 
crop. 

Since the honey brought to the hives 
during the greater part of the season is 
consumed in maintaining the Bees, it is 
important that there be something for 
them during an extended period. Some 
otherwise good locations are poor because 
the Bees find little on which to live during 
the seasons between the main honeyflows. 
If the Bees approach the main honey- 
flow in a condition of prosperity they 
are likely to lay up a liberal crop of sur- 
plus honey which may be taken by the 
Beekeeper. 

Along the Apalachicola River in 
Florida, it is not uncommon to secure 
very large crops of honey from the 
Tupelo. When it stops yielding, however, 
there is so little for the Bees that many 
Beekeepers move their Bees to other 
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neighborhoods, where they can find honey 
and pollen. If the Tupelo honey is all 
removed from the hives it often happens 
that the Bees will die from starvation 
during the summer months. 

In North Georgia, on the other hand, 
are neighborhoods where the Bees never 
gather a large crop from any one plant, 
but where there is a little honey coming 
to the hive from many different flowers 
from early Spring to late Fall. Along 
the Apalachicola River it is common to 
see 200 hives in one apiary because of 
the abundance of Tupelo when it does 
bloom. In the Georgia localities men- 
tioned it is unprofitable to keep more than 
twenty to thirty hives in one place be- 
cause there is not sufficient forage to sup- 
port a larger number. 

There are two things to consider in 
deciding how many hives can profitably 
be kept in one location. If there is a 
large acreage of such crops as Buck- 
wheat, Alsike Clover, Sweet Clover or 
other plant known to yield honey freely, 
the chances are that large apiaries will 
store a profitable harvest. However, the 
limiting factor will be the amount of 
forage in reach of the Bees during the 
rest of the season. In the vicinity of 
Delanson, New York, it is not uncom- 
mon to find from 200 to 500 hives of 
Bees in one apiary. Buckwheat is 50 
generally grown as a farm crop that the 
large apiary is quite as prosperous as the 
small one. The abundance of Dandelions, 
Elms, Willows, Fruit Trees and numerous 
other sources of both pollen and nectar 
insure something for the Bees through- 
out the Summer. 

It is estimated that the average colony 
of Bees will consume more than 400 
pounds of honey during the year. Much 
of this large store is used by the Bees 
in brood rearing. It is the common 
practice among Beekeepers to leave about 
fifty pounds of honey in the hives for 
Winter. Less than half of it is likely 
to be used during the cold months, but 
much will be needed for early brood 
rearing in March and April, before much 
new nectar can be gathered. 

It is only that which is harvested, over 
and above the needs of the colony, that 
is removed as surplus for the support of 
the Beekeeper. There are only a com- 
paratively few localities where an average 
of 100 pounds or more of surplus is har- 
vested. In a few exceptional locations 
as much as an average of 200 pounds is 
harvested. These large yields usually 
come from Sweet Clover in the Northern 
Plains Region. Sweet Clover is grown 
in large acreage there under favorable 
conditions. Because of the long days of 
Summer and the short season, the yield 
is concentrated into a short period. Warm 
days and cool nights are the rule and big 
crops are quite dependable. 


UNCERTAINTY 


While honey production is more de- 
pendable in the northern regions, it is 
uncertain anywhere. A change in the 
weather at a critical time may result in 
a big harvest, as happened in parts of 
Illinois this Fall, or it may have exactly 
the opposite effect and bring failure 
where there had been promise of plenty. 

Nectar yields depend upon many con- 

(Continued in col. 1, page 502) 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JEsus 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZoROASTER 


“IT would not enter on my list of friends, 
v2? eo 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COWPER 





Henry Ford’s Boner 


T may be that the newspapers of the country are half 
| right when they accuse Henry Ford of ‘‘pulling a 

boner’’ when he suggested (or was it insisted) that 
all of his married employees at Iron Mountain, Michigan, 
should plant and cultivate a vegetable garden. But 
Henry, as usual, was right in at least one important 
respect. 

The man (or woman) who cannot get satisfaction (and 
benefit) from a garden even though it is only a vegetable 
garden, needs coaching on what constitutes The True 
fdueation. If Henry can compel his employees to do a 
bit of gardening, it is more than probable that many of 
them who did not know a thing about it before, will 
become gardening enthusiasts, thus broadening their 
experience, and incidentally broadening their general 
outlook on life. 

Henry Ford has offered some very useful suggestions 
at different times throughout his extraordinary career, 
and Henry has a very high batting average on these 
suggestions. If he occasionally strikes out, nobody will 
blame him seriously. 

But I wonder if it has oceurred to Henry that if his 
plan were adopted on any extensive scale, and amplified 
to include not only the growing of vegetables in the 
home garden, but perhaps to include the manufacture of 
useful articles in the home, ete., ete., that it would work 
exactly counter to what Henry has been doing all these 
years :—big factories specializing in certain things, and 
the employees becoming mere cogs in a big wheel. Indeed, 
they are even less than cogs these days in the big fac- 
tories, and the experience that a man gets in a big factory 
is almost worse than nothing so far as mental and 
spiritual values are concerned. 


\ HAT humanity needs, and I mean humanity every- 
where, (and not merely in this great U. S. A.) is 
the getting of greater spiritual values and this term is 
not ambiguous nor obscure. Spiritual values are simply 
the getting of ideas, impressions, and ideals which lead 
us to think and do those things which improve our quali- 
ties as individuals. That is all the definition needed for 
spiritual values. We are surely not going to gain 
spiritual values by working in big shops; and unless that 
work is confined to a few hours per day and our spare 
time given up to other activities which will give us The 
True Edueation, the big shop is bad for humanity. The 
True Edueation, stated simply, means the acquirement 
of qualities through activities and study which give us 
spiritual values. 
And how better can we do this than by starting with a 
vegetable garden, especially if we know nothing about 
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helping Nature to produce useful crops? Read Zoroas- 
ter’s famous saying at the head of this department. 

Henry Ford may have ‘‘pulled a boner’’ in the eyes 
of some people when he suggested vegetable gardens, and 
he surely was not consistent with his life work and 
activities in offering this suggestion, and in ways other 
than I have explained briefly above; but Henry is getting 
back to fundamentals when he talks vegetable gardening ; 
and that is what the human race needs. 

Just one more thought about Henry’s ‘‘boner’’: Henry 
has been strong for high wages so as to maintain the 
buying capacity of the workers. It is probable that 
Henry is wrong, at least to some extent, and he ean be 
proven wrong by carrying out his new gardening theory 
to an extreme which will reduce it to an absurdity. ; 

What happened to the stock market two years ago? We 
do not benefit by greater wants, and a greater supply of 
things not necessary to our health and welfare. Rather 
we need to be taught to live in such a way that our 
wants are simple; then our buying capacity need not be 
large. And here is where the vegetable garden helps 
some. Reduced income means nothing if we have suffi- 
cient for our real needs. 

Not so very difficult a problem, friends, when we look 
at it in a practical and sensible way. 

Mapison Cooper. 





The Gambling Instinct 


S OME of my readers will be critical of what I am to 
sav on this subject, but I might just as well start out 
with the statement that the gambling instinct cannot 
be eradicated from the human race. Perhaps we should 
qualify this and say, at least not for the present; but as 
flat bald-headed statements, we can say that the gambling 
instinct is with us for many centuries to come. There is 
a weakness in humanity which demands the certain thrill 
or excitement which comes from uneertainty; and this 
when applied to certain schemes, games, and down-right 
lotteries, is called gambling. 

Recently there has been going the rounds of gossip, and 
it has even been reported through the press, with refer- 
enee to certain European Lotteries, the U. S. Treasury 
Balance, Mexican Lotteries, ete., great stories told about 
some fellow having won so much money. In many eases 
these reports are pure fabrications and utilized for the 
purpose of inciting and urging people to put their money 
into these methods of deliberate organized stealing. 

The stories told of winners, even if they win oceasion- 
ally, means nothing, and tells nothing of the vast sums of 
money which are poured into these schemes, as compared 
with the very small amount which is taken out. 

How any sane person can put money into such a foolish 
scheme, is beyond the comprehension of sane thinking. 

But again I reiterate the facts that the gambling in- 
stinet cannot be eliminated from the human race, and 
again I say that it should not be eliminated. Without 
it, the race in its present backward position, would find 
a drab existence. Here is the main point: 

The gambling instinct may be controlled, and when 
controlled it takes the form of a willingness to take cer- 
tain chances in business, chances in adventure, chances 
in experimentation and exploration. Without it, progress 
would be small indeed. But the gambling instinet must 
he controlled and it should be utilized only for those 
things which are for the betterment of humanity and not 
in the expectation of sudden and unearned wealth. 

Gambling as such may be condemned in no uneertain 
terms, but the gambling instinct in the human race has 
its good features, as I have tried to explain above in 
my simple-minded but incomplete way. 


Mapison Cooper 
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Ants Are Strangely Human 


HE story told by Miss DeGroat in our ‘‘ Wayside 

Rambling Department’’ this month, about how Ants 
fight their own species, may be a bit discouraging to 
some nature students who are looking for perfection and 
ideals in their nature studies. Miss DeGroat has drawn 
some interesting deductions from her study of the two 
species of Ants and they well apply to the human race. 
The Red Ants exterminate the Black Ants because they 
are better fighters, and this has been going on among the 
human race for as long a time as history tells us. Some 
eall this ‘‘The Survival of the Fittest,’’ but if the 
fittest are those who ean fight the best, there is something 
wrong with our teachings. 

The struggle for existence which goes on among the 
children of Nature is not well understood by most nature 
lovers. A few of those who call themselves bird lovers, 
especially, do not understand the continual warfare that 
is going on between the various sub-species of Birds, to 
say nothing about the warfare between the bird species 
and other forms of life on earth. 

Nature students should not be discouraged if they 
encounter some things which savor of ‘‘the seamy side of 
life.’’ Do we not have this among our own species? And 
should we not take a lesson from the Ant story told about 
by Miss DeGroat? 

Let us keep our mind always on right and justice, at 
the same time remembering that right and justice come 
slowly. We should not be discouraged if things at 
times seem hard and unfeeling, and if things look black 
and unpromising. We are always progressing toward 
a better condition and this should be considered when we 
encounter these things which are likely to throw us off 
our balance. 

Mapison Cooper. 





Progress Down Through the Ages 


HE article entitled ‘‘Twentieth-Century Bird Archi- 

tecture,’’ in our Bird Department this month, con- 
tains in the last paragraph, a very interesting thought 
which the simple-minded Editor of this magazine has 
before passed on to his readers in a different form. 

What we see about us on earth at the present time is 
only the cumulative result of many generations and many 
centuries of progress; progress made not only by Man, 
but by the different species of Animals as well as Birds 
and other forms of life. Once I made the statement that 
the so-called instinct in Animals, and what we eall the 
sub-conscious mind in Man is ‘‘the accumulated wisdom 
of the species from the beginning of time.’’ Some friend 
objected to that statement because he said there was no 
such thing as the beginning of time; but is it not near 
enough to an accurate statement for our finite minds? 
If there was no beginning we certainly have no proof 
of it. 

We can understand from history the progress of civili- 
zation down through the ages; and in this way it can be 
figured out to the satisfaction of the scientifie chaps. 
But when it comes to admitting that the young of the 
species Man are born with attributes which are superior 
to the attributes and qualities of those who have been 
born in past ages, we have nothing to prove this state- 
ment directly. 

Now comes Brother Stillman, who wrote the article 
above referred to, with the statement; ‘‘many naturalists 
have agreed for a long time past that Birds have prog- 
ressed throughout the ages.’’ If Birds have progressed 
throughout the ages without any written history, is it 
not just as reasonable and is it not a fact that man has 
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Laura Fenner 


Miss Fenner’s connection with THE FLOWER 
GROWER started in December, 1925, and her regular 
Department entitled “‘Seasonal Glimpses of Nature,’’ has 
been running steadily since March, 1928. 

Besides her work for THE FLOWER GROWER, Miss 
Fenner has contributed much gardening material to a 
wide variety of magazines, and recently has turned more 
toward newspaper work, and is now contributing Sunday 
features for one of Ohio’s leading newspapers. 

(The above photograph and sketch is a continuation of presenting the 


Editorial contributors of this magazine to readers, and which was 
commenced with February, 1931.) 





done likewise and entirely regardless of the proof which 
history gives? 

Surely it is easy to deduce that the world as we find it 
now is the cumulative results of many thousands of 
years, and, therefore, can we not likewise deduce that our 
present civilization is the result of the accumulation of 
wisdom by Man ‘‘from the beginning of time 
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MADISON COOPER 





Old-Fashioned Testimonial 


LDER readers of THE FLowEr Grower will remember 

the style of the old patent medicine testimonials, and 
one of my readers of keen perception has sent me an 
experience which reads about like those old style ads. 
It is as follows: 

“Before taking your magazine I knew nothing about 
flowers,—I could not even grow a Fern. After taking your 
magazine for one year I have 300 plants thriving and a 
greenhouse from which I anticipate 
profit.” 

That THe FLoweR Grower has been the means of 
opening up new vistas for a large number of people, and 
bettering their outlook on life, and serving as a real 
inspiration, a continuous stream of testimonials coming to 
this office proves. I am printing the above as being 
somewhat different than the general run, and to serve 
as a reminiscence to the older generation. 


much pleasure and 


—EDITor. 
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Uneven Results in Gladiolus; 1931 


EPORTS from various sections of the country indi- 
R cate very unusual conditions in the growth of the 

Gladiolus during 1931. As usual the larger num- 
ber of reports are favorable and state that some wonder- 
ful bloom has been secured with a one hundred per cent 
stand. From still other sources and from nearly all parts 
of the country, come reports that Gladiolus foliage has 
turned brown and that no bloom has resulted worth while, 
and fear is experienced that the bulbs are damaged for 
another year. 

Here in Northern New York, the results on the Editor’s 
grounds have been very inferior so far as bloom is 
concerned. This may be attributed to our drouth of last 
Fall which did not mature the bulbs as completely as 
other years; but more especially to our July drouth which 
is the critical time for Gladiolus growth. Not only did 
we have drouth during July, but it was the hottest month 
on record in this section. It may be suggested that the 
heat and drouth resulted in a complete cooking or killing 
of the flower spike before they made their appearance. 

Thrips, that destructive little insect, have been reported 
from many localities, but here in Northern New York 
none have been seen. After the beginning of our ade- 
quate rains, (about the middle of August) Gladiolus 
growth has been good, and the foliage up to the last of 
September is green and growing, and none have died 
down except the early bulblet-grown stock. So it is 
believed that the maturity of bulbs for good results in 
1932, will be as perfect as it can be. 

Altogether, weather conditions have been most unusual 
throughout the country and the hot spells, in early July, 
and again in middle September, have been record-break- 
ing in many localities, including Northern New York. 

The Gladiolus is one of the most dependable flowers 
and with few enemies or pests, and when properly hand- 
led under a system of rotation, is practically disease-free ; 
but this year it has turned in some bad results which 
have never been reported before. 

So far as Thrips are concerned, it is presumed that our 
northern Winters will take care of that pest before an- 
other season; and so far as disease is concerned, I am 
thoroughly convinced that a proper rotation of crops or 
a thorough summer-fallowing between crops of Gladioli 
will not only eliminate disease if already present, but will 
serve as a positive preventative, and will cure disease in 
bulbs already affected. 

MAapison Cooper. 





Gift Flowers for Young and Old 


Vv HEN the stork pays a visit to the home of one of your 
friends, a happy way to greet the newcomer is to send a 
Rosebud, with a tiny bud vase to put it in; and a full-blown 
Rose for the mother. The baby may not be able to appreciate 
this delicate attention, but its mother is certain to do so. Pink 
or white is the most suitable color for such a purpose. A 
greeting verse may accompany the offering and if the giver has 
a knack at rhyming this may be homemade. Some such jingle 
as the following may accompany the package which is to be 
addressed to the parents: of the newcomer: 
The warmest of greetings and wishes from me, 
That the little new branch of the family tree 
Will grow into beauty and thrive and be strong 
And wear little flowerets of smiles before long. 
or 
A brand new baby has come, I hear, 
A lovely cherub, so wee, so dear; 
I know just how proud you two must be 
And here is a “welcome to town” from me. 
Old ladies who are house-bound or invalids, appreciate gifts 
of flowers enormously. On their birthdays, on Mother’s Day, 
or on any other day, a little remembrance, such as a basket 
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of Pansies tied with matching ribbons, or a pot of these flowers 
for “thoughts,” Primroses, Forget-me-nots or Ivy, will be 
cherished. A vase or pottery jar for the cut flowers which may 
be sent, costs but a trifle and will add a pleasant touch to the 
offering. Whether rich or poor, old people like to be remem- 
bered; the more so, perhaps, because they are so easily over- 
looked when life shelves them. The aged inmates of institu- 
tions;—Old Ladies’ Homes, County Infirmaries, and the like, 
are pleased beyond words with a floral gift, even if it be but a 
Carnation or two, as many a milk bottle on a window-sill 
pathetically attests. These poor old shut-in souls pine for a 
breath of the out-of-doors, and a gay Posy or Potted Plant 
gives them exceeding joy. A Blooming Plant has an advantage 
in that it will last longer than a cut flower and may be watched 
day by day as it unfolds new beauties. 


When buying flowers for yourself don’t forget these old 
folks; if you will think a moment you will find someone to 
whom you can give a bit of a floral treat at small extra expense. 
Or, after a party or luncheon where decorations are used, some 
of them might easily be spared for the less fortunate one after 
they have served your own purpose. 


It is getting to be quite usual for funeral flowers to be dis- 
pensed among the sick, particularly in hospitals, instead of 
sending them to the cemetery where they wither almost immedi- 
ately; or, if the weather is cold, freeze and so do little good. 
These expensive offerings serve a far better end when taken 
to the rooms of the sick, or old, or poor; not set pieces, of 
course, but baskets and bunches of flowers and blossoming 
plants which are often legion. 

Mauve Woop Henry. 


Why Do Many Dislike Yellow Flowers? 


| FIND many people who dislike yellow flowers of any kind. 
It seems that yellow is a favorite color of the Great Gar- 
dener, as there are more yellow flowers among our wildings, 
than any other color except white. Perhaps that is why it is 
disliked; it is too common. Yet if yellow flowers were all 
eliminated, how dull would our fields and roadsides appear 
the greater part of the year; for from the earliest Dandelion 
to the latest-blooming Goldenrod, yellow is the most conspicuous 
of all colors. And among our cultivated flowers, the yellow 
of the Crocus is followed up by the Narcissus, and even among 
plants of various-colored blossoms like Tulips and Pansies, 
there always may be found those of a pure, clear yellow. 
Buttereups are the delight of little children, and a field glit- 
tering with their gold is always a thing of beauty, although not 
a joy to the farmer. 

And what brightens up a country roadside like the great 
masses of yellow Primroses that bloom so freely and so long 
in certain localities; while a certain variety with very slender 
flower stalks, bearing clusters of the large, clear-yellow blossoms, 
growing among the meadow grasses, gives the field the appear- 
ance as the wind blows over them of being swarmed over with 
yellow Butterflies. So slender are their wiry stems, they nod 
and sway in the slightest breeze. 

Then the yellow Foxgloves that light up the shady places 
in damp woods, and the yellow Gerardias that look like tiny 
Oak trees until they bloom, when they are like Candelabras 
with hundred of golden glowing lights all burning at once. 

Among the shrubs, the earliest to bloom is the flowering 
Currant; and in some states even earlier than those, are the 
yellow Jasmines, whose golden sprays brighten up the somber 
hued Cedars, and the, as yet, leafless branches of shrubs over 
which they are scrambling, as if to do their best to beautify 
the world. One might think they had for their motto the words: 
“Brighten the corner where you are.” 

Some claim white as an emblem of purity, red an emblem 
of love, blue of truth, ete.; but is not yellow a fit emblem of 
the riches of God’s country? The yellow of the sunlight, who 
would wish its rays to be of any other hue? Why admire the 
yellow of the gold in coin or in jewel, and think it a color to 
be despised in our gardens? Even a yellow Rose is taboo 
with a certain lady. Yet some of our fines Roses are of 
different shades of yellow. 

I think this dislike for yellow is an acquired dislike. Because 
it is one of God’s commonest gifts is it then to be despised? 


Auice R. Corson 
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Drouth and Summer-Fallowing 


EAD what is said in another column of this issue 
under the above heading. This was an Editorial 
in The Rural New-Yorker and deserves careful attention. 
Yes, Summer-fallowing, when consistently carried out, 
does much more than rest the land and kill the weeds. 
Summer-fallowing was practiced years ago to a consider- 
able extent here in Northern New York, and I. well re- 
member my Father talking about Summer-fallowing. At 
that time, its chief purpose was thought to be the killing 
of weeds, but it was also well-known that the land was in 
the best of condition to grow crops the following year, 
although the exact reason why Summer-fallowing pro- 
duced remarkable results in some cases was not well- 
known. 

This simple-minded Editor has been practicing Summer- 
fallowing in connection with the growing of the 
Gladiolus for a number of years, although a part of the 
plan has been to use buckwheat as a quick-maturing crop 
for a part of the year, because Summer-fallowing in 
sandy land results in burning up a considerable portion 
of the humus in the top soil, and this is a distinct loss 
to sandy soil. However, if a humus-crop or manure is 
used, straight Summer-fallowing may be practiced with 
excellent results. Summer-fallowing as I understand it, 
is the use of a surface-cultivation of the ground through- 
out the season, allowing no vegetation to grow. During 
busy periods like haying and harvesting, Summer-fallow- 
ing is likely to be neglected, but if a tractor is available, 
a considerable piece of ground can be gone over in a short 
time. Of course, there is a loss of one crop with Summer- 
fallowing but where a comparatively valuable crop is 
grown the year following, this loss is but a small item. 

Try Summer-fallowing if you are bothered with 
disease, insect pests, or foul weeds. Quack Grass, for 
instance, can be eradicated in a single season by this 
method. " 

Mapison Cooper 





Why Worry About Insect Pests 


1931 has been a year of insect pests in abundance, 
and in super-abundance in many places; and therefore, 
a few words on the general subject may be helpful to 
those who do not understand the natural laws which 
govern. 

Right here on my own premises, adjoining the office 
of this magazine, I have discovered a seedling Apple 
tree, bearing very early Apples of large size and good 
quality, and for three years prior to 1931, this tree pro- 
duced good fruit, and in increasing abundance each year, 
without spraying or other attention. This year, 1931, 
the tree set a fair load of fruit, an increased quantity 
of any former year, and a good crop was again looked for. 
But owing to the depredations of insects, practically 
none of this fruit reached maturity. 

This old-fashioned Editor usually works an hour or 
two in the evening, through the greater part of the 
Summer. This year our usual June crop of beetles, moths, 
bugs, and insects, which commonly disappear after a few 
weeks, were continued throughout the entire Summer 
and over into the month of September. Indeed, 
September 19th, when this is written, when my office 
windows are open during the evening there are still 
numerous moths, which find their way into the office, 
attracted by the light. This seems to be altogether un- 
usual and indeed, quite remarkable. 

Reports which have come to me by mail from various 
sections of the country report all sorts of insect damages 
and especially to be noted is the damage caused by Thrips, 
a minute sucking insect, which has worked heavily on the 
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Gladiolus, something practically unknown before in 
northern sections. Many other reports of damage have 
come to hand, but this one is especially noticed because 
of its unusual character. Apple growers in Northern 
New York report their early Apples as being practically 
a total loss, which is much the same as I reported above 
about my seedling. A recent letter tells about Lombardy 
Poplars infested with Caterpillars and the owner 
threatened to cut them down rather than propagate 
another crop of Caterpillars. 

The important lesson to be learned in this connection 
is that practically all these things are the result of certain 
weather conditions favorable for their development. Most 
amateur gardeners and horticulturists, when they are 
bothered by pests, assume that these are likely to become 
a permanent condition, and, therefore, waste much time 
and energy worrying over them, when they really need 
not. Following a scourge of insect pests, grasshoppers, 
locusts, ete., generally comes weather conditions which 
checks these troubles; and indeed, practically put them 
out of businesss for several years, in most cases. 

While it is not my wish to advocate a reliance on 
weather changes to control insect pests, I would point 
out that what man in his puny way, may do in this con- 
nection is a very small thing; and if man were depending 
on his own efforts to control insect pests, he would wage 
a most discouraging fight from the start. 

Therefore, friends, do not worry too much over these 
things, but remember that Nature has a way of striking 
her own balances; and remember also that pests and 
diseases which have at times all but exterminated human- 
ity in past ages, have been checked and disposed of by 
natural conditions, rather than the weak efforts of man. 

The balanced viewpoint applied to this problem is sure 
to produce results. 

MapIson COOPER 





Gandhi’s Rules on Spiritual Values 


OR the Associated Press, that great man from India, 

Mahatma Gandhi, names ten ‘‘LAMPPOSTS”’ which 

have guided him through life’s pathway, as follows: 

1. Truth. 

2. “Ahimsa,” which may be translated into English 

“love.” 

3. “Brahmacharya,” chastity. 

4. Restraint of the palate, which means eating for the 
mere sustenance of the body and abstaining from intoxi- 
cants and drugs. 

5. Abstaining from the possession of things for them- 
selves. 

6. Adherence to life’s law that one’s bread must be 
earned by the sweat of one’s brow. 

7. “Swadeshi,” the belief that man’s primary duty is to 
serve his neighbor. 

8. Belief in the equality of all mankind. 

9. Belief in the equality of all the great faiths of the 
world. 

10. Fearlessness. 

Those who are best qualified to judge, acknowledge 
Gandhi the greatest living man, not only as coming 
nearer to spirituality in his habit of life, and living up 
to his own teachings and the teachings of the best in all 
regions, but in his actual influence over large multitudes 
of people. 

Note especially Gandhi’s number nine, and the fact that 
he believes in all of the great faiths, (which we may call 
the same as religions) of the world. 

Just run down through those ten rules and see how 
many YOU are able to live up to. 

Each one of those rules could be taken as a theme for 
a long sermon. 
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THE LEAVES’ PARTY 


The leaves had a party one Autumn day, 

And invited the North Wind bold; 

They put on their dresses of crimson and brown, 
With their borders splashed with gold. 


At first they danced to a merry tune, 

But the North Wind whirled them ’round; 
And tossed them roughly to and fro, 

Till they fell upon the ground. 


And when kind old Dame Winter came, 
She pitied the tired leaves so; 

She laid them gently on the grass, 
And covered them over with snow. 


(From Songs of the Child World. By Riley and Gaynor.) 


MILKWEED SEEDS 


The milkweed pods are ripe and brown, 
Wide open are their doors, 

And milkseed babies lie asleep 

Upon the shining floors. 


Oh, wake and stretch your satin wings 
And spread them out to dry, 

For very soon the breeze will come 

And you will have to fly. 


Then fly away, milkweed, milkweed seeds, 
Spread out your satin wings, 

For you and all your sister seeds, 

Can fly like living things. 


Then fly away, milkweed, milkweed seeds, 
Now your wings are dry, 

Then have your play for you must stay 
In the dark earth by and by. 


(From Songs of the Child World. By Riley and Gaynor.) 





Science Versus Nature 

HERE is a joke on the scientific boys which they per- 

haps will not appreciate. An Editorial appeared in 
a Daily Paper recently telling how the present Grass- 
hopper plague in the West was blamed on activities of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Now please under- 
stand friends, that I am not stating this to be a fact, but 
only giving the gist of the Editorial referred to. But 
anyway, when scientific men get to criticising each other, 
we are likely to get some interesting statements, even 
though they may not always be facts. 

This simple-minded Editor does not believe that the 
Department of Agriculture has had much, if anything 
to do with the Grasshopper plague, even though they 
have shown agriculturists how to destroy rodents (which 
means gnawers) as doubtless the rodents have been 
checked more by natural causes than by the efforts of 
man; and it is doubtful if the rodents do anywhere near 
the destruction to Grasshoppers’ eggs that some believe. 

Grasshoppers and other pests are dependent on favor- 
able weather, and climatic conditions for their rapid 
propagation and growth, and they have their cycles of 
life which are mostly according to natural laws. What 
man can do with his puny efforts, has small influence 
indeed. 

Speaking generally, natural processes and natural laws 
should not be tampered with, except experimentally ; and 
it is not wise to attribute pests of various kinds to what 
little tampering man has been able to do. 

Let us maintain that Balanced Viewpoint about which 
I have been telling you for many months. 


MapIson Cooper 


N Nature, perpetuation of the species is always of paramount 

importance, and becomes the chief function of all life,— 
vegetable or animal. The fruit of the tree or vine may be 
offered temptingly to bird or beast, but with the fruit goes the 
seed, containing the life germ, that it may by chance reach the 
ground and earry on. 

Who can doubt the existence of an all-wise master mind, all 
powerful, omnipotent, infinite, as observation reveals the natural 
characteristies of the non-sentient creations, whose perfections 
could not have been developed through and by any mental 
processes of their own? 





The manner by which plants distribute their seeds are as 
varied as are the forms of the plants themselves. It is, however, 
of primary importance that seeds travel, hence those agencies 
of Nature that move about have to be utilized, and so the wind, 
the rain, the bird and the beast, become natural agencies for 
seed conveyance and plant distribution. 

Seeds are generally contained in a receptacle which was 
formerly the ovary of the flower, and the receptacle may be a 
pod, a capsule, a winged key, a cone, a nut, or it may be a 
berry or a fruit. 

While some seeds have no special arrangement for their dis- 
semination, and merely fall to the ground where they germinate 
and grow up in masses, such as the Hollyhock and the Fox- 
glove, others are peculiarly adapted for traveling considerable 
distanees. The Thistle and the Milkweed furnish excellent 
examples of those kinds which depend on the wind for their 
conveyance. 

If you break open a Milkweed pod you will be struck with 
the amazing beauty and perfection of the shingle-like arrange- 
ment of the overlapping seeds packed within, and if you pull 
them apart you will find each seed attached to a small skein of 
the finest silky floss you ever saw, as dainty as a spider’s web 
in texture, and so light that it floats off and skims the upper 
currents of the air with the grace and poise of a Swallow. 

Certain plants bear seeds or seed vessels that are equipped 
with barbs that attach themselves to moving animals; and so the 
farm dog’s shaggy coat, the sheep’s woolly fleece and the old 
brindle cow’s swishing tail furnish ready transportation for 
3urdock burrs, while the farmer, himself, carries around a 
liberal quantity of Beggar-ticks and Spanish-needles that have 
so easily attached themselves to the legs of his trousers. 


mn 


THE GuAD PHILOSOPHER. 





A Prophecy Already Partly Fulfilled 


A VISION of the future arises. I see a world where thrones 
4% have crumbled and where kings are dust. The aristocracy 
of idleness has perished from the earth. 

I see a world without a slave. Man at last is free. Nature’s 
forees have by seience been enslaved. Lightning and light, 
wind and waves, frost and flames, and all the subtle powers 
of the earth and air, are the tireless toilers for the human race. 

[ see a world at peace, adorned with every form of art, with 
music’s myriad voices thrilled, while lips are rich with words 
ot love, and truth; a world in which no exile sighs, no prisoner 
mourns, a world on which the gibbet’s shadow does not fall; 
a world where labor reaps its full reward, where work and 
worth go hand in hand- 

[ see a world without the beggar’s outstretched palm, the 
miser’s heartless, stony stare, the piteous wail of want, the livid 
lips of lies, the eruel eyes of seorn. 

I see a race without disease of flesh or brain—shapely and 
fair, married harmony of form and funetion—and, as I look, 
life lengthens, joy deepens, love canopies the earth; and over 
all, in the great dome, shines the eternal star of faith. 


ROBERT INGERSOLL. 





Readers should not overlook the well-balanced char- 
acter of this issue; including the Editorial Department 
in which some very important subjects are covered this 
month; especially Gandhi’s Rules. 
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What About Roses for 1932? 


BY J. 


HORACE McFARLAND 


President American Rose Society, Editor American Rose Annual 


ECAUSE in December, frost binds 

much of the land in which live 

readers of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
and because, as has heretofore been man- 
ifested, I am a rather vigorous advocate 
of fall-planting where it can be managed, 
or if that is not possible always, of 
early consideration, I do now bring up 
the question of what Roses are to be 
grown and enjoyed in 1932. 

But first let us get square with the 
times. There is a “depression.” There 
is unemployment. There is pessimism 
plus, and then some more. The world 
in general, and the United States in par- 
ticular, is going to the dogs. All our 
dolls are stuffed with sawdust and are 
leaking. Starvation is just around the 
corner, unless in some mysterious way 
we first die of thirst! Many “lodges 
of sorrow,” which Masonic friends will 
understand, have been held, organized 


and unorganized. Why then discuss 
Roses, presumably not necessary for 
man’s immediate sustenance? Why 


spend money on the flowers of the field, 
or on the queen of flowers? 

The first ecome-back is that most of the 
things we anticipate never do happen. 
Traveling as I do, thousands of miles 
throughout the Summer, usually in agri- 
cultural parts of the country, what have 
I seen? Uniformly, and particularly in 
the Keystone state, the richest growth 
in plants and trees and shrubs and corn 
and wheat and the other crops I have 
ever seen. So abundant is the smiling 
vield of the fruitful Summer, seemingly 
God’s answer to last Summer’s drouth, 
that fruit is offered free for the taking, 
because of its over-abundance in some 
localities. When I visited a cornfield in 
virgin soil on the top of a mountain in 
central Pennsylvania and saw literally 
magnificent growth and impending erop, 
[ found the farmer somewhat pessimistic 
beeause he was afraid he couldn’t sell 
the corn! His wife had 153 fine young 
turkeys of the Christmas dinner quality, 
and she was sure she couldn’t sell these. 
I had been looking up reported eases of 
destitution in these same hills due to last 
summer’s drouth, and when the one 
serious case was run down, found that 
the old lady who had suffered had been 
wholly unwilling to stir outside her own 
door to get the abundant relief that was 
ready for her! She had had a hard time 
because she enjoyed it. 

But in all seriousness, I found every- 
where most people eating at least three 
times a day, and a very large proportion 
of them working every day, or nearly 
every day. I found the streets not des- 
olate, but with the usual bustle of auto- 
mobiles and trade. I heard more tales 
of woe than I saw evidences of a basis 
for those tales. There is no eseaping the 
conclusion, therefore, that much of the 
pessimism has its roots in either false 
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report or over-anxiety, or an unwilling- 
ness to face cheerfully a situation that 
undoubtedly is difficult. 

It is said that out of the forty million 
workers in the United States ten million 
will be out of work this Winter, but the 
other thirty million will be getting wages 
and spending them. I have heard of a 
rich woman, held up as an example of 
everything that is bad, wicked and wrong 
because she spent five million dollars on 
a mere “frill.” The cireulator of this 
particular bit of bad news failed to men- 
tion that all of the five million dollars 
was spent for things and in ways that 
were produced by the people who were 
said to be in distress, or those near to 
them. There was failure to realize that 
if the five million dollars had been kept 
in bank or in slow-moving securities, it 
would not have done any good to any- 
body except the owner of the millions, 
whereas when the millions were spent they 
spread their beneficent greenback mantle 
as far as that much money would go. 

It will now be observed that I refuse 
to be pessimistic or discouraged, and that 
therefore this message in November about 
Roses for 1932 is not a message of rose 
gloom. 

But if the situation was as bad as so 
many well-meaning, but short-thinking 
folks try to make it, even then I should 
want Roses planted in 1932, and plenty 
of them. It was during the worst and 
hardest part of the World War that a 
humanitarian poem was printed, written 
by James Oppenheim, the essence and 
burden of which was “Give us_ bread, 
but give us Roses!” The same amount 
of bread will go farther if there are Roses 
to soothe the troubled thought. Garden 
ugliness is not a living economy, but 
quite the contrary. I have therefore, I 
think, a sound foundation for urging 
that those who are inclined toward Roses 
think that way to the extent of acting 
that way, and plan to plant carefully, 
reasonably and enjoyably in the new vear. 
If and as they do it, they not only help 
themselves but they help others who see 
the Roses, those who sell the Roses, those 
who grow the Roses, and everybody else. 


HE 1931 Rose season has been a very 
good one. In the Spring the most 
doleful predictions were made because of 
the drouth the preceding year. We 
would have no Roses, and all the trees 
would die, and a great many other things 
would happen, none of which came 
through according to the Jeremiad of the 
pessimist. We have had, therefore, the 
example of good Roses, and plenty of 
them, and we are encouraged, conse- 
quently, to wish for Roses, and more of 
them. 
The tendencies seem to be toward surer 
selection of the novelties. We are still 
using the same good old English language, 
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Rose,—Autumn 











Rose,—Nova Zembla 


with its lovely assortment of alluring 
adjectives, and I for one am just as 
seriously affected by catalogueitis as I 
was forty vears ago, despite the facet that 
in that time I have made many millions 
of them. Yet I am disposed, as I read 
about a Rose now, to insist that it have 
the merits | believe in, and something 


worth while in the way of novelty to 
attract me. I want fragrance. I want 
positive and not sloppy colors. I want 


good growth, with at least a disposition 
not to invite black-spot and mildew. I 
want the disposition also to use the good 
growth to make many recurrent blooms. I 
want to feel that each year | become ac- 
quainted through the fascinating advent- 
ure of trying many of them, with a dozen 
or less of new varieties that take us on- 
ward and upward in the rose relationship. 

We can feel a little heated up in 
America because the past year or two 
have given us, of our own production, 
some Roses that are now world favorites. 
Who would be without Talisman after 
once he has enjoyed one season with even 
one plant? Who once acquainted with 
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President Herbert Hoover can avoid 
wanting more of that superb variety? 
If he likes it, he will want Autumn. 

Then, too, the newer Polyanthas, none 
of them epoch-making, but all of them 
advances, lead us into a larger and fuller 
use of Roses,—larger because these Poly- 
antha Roses take their just place in the 
shrubbery, and some of them in the her- 
baceous border. The fuller use is more 
of them, because we are putting them into 
new places where they will make the 
garden better and brighter for a longer 
season. 


Then for 1932 I want to think of other 
forms of Roses in the hardy shrubbery. 
Some time I will write much more at 
length in assembling what has previously 
been written with respect to the loveliness 
of the species Roses, now found only in 
the finer collections, or in those of dis- 
criminating folks who are willing to step 
outside the beaten path. It is in order, 
however, at once to propose that no one 
who has need of a great background in 
his shrubbery shall fail to use the won- 
derful Rugosa hybrids we can now enjoy 
in their strength of plant, in their hardi- 
ness, in their continuous richness of foli- 
age, in their profusion of bloom for much 
of the season, and in their amenity to 
our needs as to height. Save in some 
few rigorous climates, Nova Zembla and 
Conrad Ferdinand Meyer will go twelve 
feet of rich rose beauty, and stand against 
any Hydrangea “Peegee” or Spirea “v.h.” 
Then the newer Sarah Van Fleet, with 
its exquisite fragrance and its cheerful 
pink flowers, is just about one of the 
finest Roses America has ever been re- 
sponsible for, and it is all our own. F. 
J. Grootendorst is of Dutch origin, but 
it belongs to America because we include 
all people. 

This, however, is not to be a detailed 
argument of what varieties to plant, but 
a direction-finder, or a direction-suggester 
for the one who is thinking of 1932 
Roses, and does not expect to starve in 
the next three months! 





Rose—President Hoover 
(Subject of front cover illustration) 


Hybrid Tea. (L. B. Coddington; intro. 
by C. H. Totty, 1930.) Sensation x Souv. 
de Claudius Pernet. Type, Mme. Butterfly. 
Bud large, long-pointed; flower large, semi- 
double, open, very lasting, moderately 
fragrant (spicy), medium orange except 
for the two outside petals which ‘fade to a 
lighter shade, borne singly on long, strong 
stem. Foliage leathery, disease-resistant. 
Many thorns. Growth vigorous, upright; 
free bloomer. Awarded Gold Medal, N. J. 
Flower Show, 1929; Silver Medal, Centen- 
nial Exhibition, Boston, 1929; Gold Medal 
at International Flower Show, New York 
City, 1929.—“Modern Roses.” 








(Continued from col. 3, page 495) 


ditions, such as soil fertility, acidity or 
alkalinity, temperature range, humidity, 
rainfall, and probably some others not 
generally recognized. The Beekeeper 
ean only choose a location where average 
results are favorable and leave the rest 
to chance. Climatic variations are, as 
yet, entirely beyond his control. 
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— iad pa sata on Gladioli 


BY FRED H. DENTON, (Ontario) 


HE growing season of 1930 and 1931 

| has seen more of sadness than 

gladness in the Gladiolus patches 

in and around Niagara Falls, Ontario. 

Until a few years ago it was quite truth- 

fully said that the Gladiolus was almost 

unique among flowers in that it was one 

of the most beautiful, one of the easiest 

to grow successfully, and almost entirely 
devoid of diseases and insect pests. 

The first of these claims is truer today 
than ever owing to the marvelous ad- 
vance shown in many of the newer vari- 
eties. The second is somewhat debatable, 
and the third, so far as this district is 
concerned, must be held in suspension for 
the present. 

During the growing season of 1930 our 
district was visited, I believe for the first 
time, by an insect which has been classi- 
fied as “Thrip” and its prevalence and 
destructiveness have become a very ser- 
ious matter. The present season of 1931 
finds it more general locally and I believe 
it has spread over a larger territory. 

The fact that I have seen no mention 
of this pest in our up-to-date magazine, 
“the Flower Grower,” leads me to sur- 
mise that it has either “not arrived” in 
other localities or that means and methods 
of controlling it have been found. What- 
ever the facts may be, I am anxious to 
impart what knowledge I have of it to 
those who may some day need it and to 
ask in return any light which can be 
brought out concerning it. It is much too 
serious a matter in this locality to be 
disregarded. Knowledge of it and 
remedies for it, if effective, must be in 
waiting for its arrival in other districts 
if, unfortunately, it continues to spread. 

I have been growing a fair-sized patch 
of Gladioli each year for some years back 
and always have had excellent success. 
The season of 1930 opened as usual with 
an abundant growth in my garden and 
apparently no trouble until flowering be- 
gan. At that time I realized that all was 
not well. The first flowers were poor 
and day by day it became more evident 
that something serious was wrong. I had 
noticed a few (not many) small, dark- 
brown insects on the foliage, but could 
not then believe that they were the cause 
of the trouble. 

Such was the extent of my knowledge 
until late in the season when I learned 
that many others were in the same plight 
as myself and in conversation with one 
of them (a man of experience in Horti- 
culture) he suggested that I pick to 
pieces a flower bud which was just be- 
ginning to show color. This I did and 
found in every bud so dissected, dozens of 
tiny creatures of a pale-yellowish color, 
literally swimming in and evidently suck- 
ing the sap or juices which are provided 
for the protection and nourishment of 
the embryo flower. From that time I 
was in no doubt as to the cause of my 
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trouble. These tiny yellowish creatures 
were evidently the offspring of the less 
numerous and somewhat larger, almost- 
black insects on the foliage. 

So passed the flowering season of 1930. 
The fall weather gave us copious mois- 
ture; the foliage somewhat revived and 
a fair sample of bulbs was dug and 
stored. 


BEFORE dealing with the 1931 season 
let me say to those who have had no 
experience with Thrips that the mature 
insect is about 1/16 of an inch in length, 
brownish-black in color, and is first 
noticed, often singly, or in small groups, 
on any part of the foliage. Later as the 
flower spikes form they become more 
numerous and usually congregate on the 
spike, but at no time in my experience 
would an inexperienced person think them 
numerous enough to consummate such 
mischief unless he dissected a bud and 
found the progeny. These tiny yellow 
creatures may also be found in the axils 
of the foliage under the protection of 
the overlapping parts where moisture is 
plentiful. 

A plant affected with Thrip is a sorry- 
looking specimen. The flower buds wither 
up and often fail to open and the general 
appearance is much as though it had been 
seared with a flame. 

Whether or not the variety of Thrip 
here dealt with is identical with the 
variety which occasionally, in dry seasons, 
attacks Roses, I do not know. I am told 














Three spikes of Reta Beck (Fischer) 
Photo made from spikes as growing in the garden 
Neal R. Van Loon, (N. J.) 
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that it is a different variety of the same 
species, but I do know that a Rose bed 
next to my infected Gladioli, remained 
entirely free. 

In the Spring of 1931, considering the 
probability of the Thrip wintering over, 
in some form, on the stored bulbs or in 
the ground, I decided to make some ex- 
periments. Some of my bulbs were 
planted on the same ground which bore 
the infested crop of 1930 without treat- 
ment; others on new ground without treat- 
ment; others again with a 24 hour soaking 
in a strong Semesan Solution and on new 
ground; and still others with the same 
soaking on the ground of the infested 
1930 crop. The only apparent difference 
in the four plots was that the treated 
bulbs in both cases were about two weeks 
later in showing infestation, and although 
all flowers so far have been destroyed, 
the plants bear a healthier appearance. 

All have been sprayed once a week 
thoroughly with a strong Nicotine Soap 
Suds solution and an additional casual 
spraying with a soap suds—coal oil solu- 
tion whenever and wherever Thrip began 
to reappear. It must be understood, 
though, that no amount or kind of spray- 
ing can affect the tiny creatures in the 
folds of the bud. or the axils of the foliage 
where they cannot be reached. They are 
evidently of the sucking type and do not 
eat the foliage although it soon shows 
marks of their piercing operations. 

Apparently there are many problems 
to be worked out before we can hope to 
exterminate these destructive pests. A 
few of them may here be mentioned. 

1. How do they travel from one locality 
to another? They are already widely 
spread. It is evident they can spring 
from plant to plant but not so evident 
that they can fly to greater distances. 

2. What is their process of propaga- 
tion? 

3. How do they winter over, on the 
bulb or in the ground or both? 

4. How can the small grower be in- 
fluenced to do his part, if satisfactory 
methods of control are found? 

It seems evident from both my own 
and the observations of others that treat- 
ment of bulbs offers some control. These 
questions and perhaps others are being 
studied I am told by the entomologists 
of our agricultural colleges, but so far 
as I know no very definite conclusions 
have been reached. 

One friend of mine has done good work 
by constant and persistent spraying but 
such thorough work as he has done, would 
on a large scale be too costly in labour 
to be practical. Another, who is well 
known in Canadian Gladiolus circles, 
claims to have controlled them with a 
simple spray—2 pounds brown sugar, 2 
tablespoons of paris green and three gal- 
lons of water. In both cases I would 
imagine the control to have been affected 
before the flower spikes were formed, 
and to have been persistently kept up 
throughout. 

Another case is said to have obtained 
a complete control through soaking his 
peeled bulbs for three hours in a solution 
consisting of bichloride of mercury 2 
ozs., water 26 gallons, even though they 
were planted on the same ground as the 
infested crop. 
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The beautiful dome-shaped | 
clusters of the flowers of 
Calico Bush, er Mountain 
Laurel growing in the Chero- 
kee National Forest, East 
Tennessee 


Wonders of the Calico Bush 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


foremothers saw in the handsome 

dome-shaped clusters of the Moun- 
tain Laurel’s blossoms a striking resem- 
blance to a splendid piece of calico dress 
goods, and it was not a very ill-fitting 
name to give to this popular evergreen 
American wild shrub. And yet, in many 
rural sections today, the people persist 
in calling the plant “Ivy.” 

The 1931 season gave Americans one 
of the most wonderful displays of Moun- 
tain Laurel (Kalmia latifolia) blossoms 
that has been reported in many years in 
the mountains of the South. The dainty 
bowl-shaped blossom of the Calico Bush 
is as pretty when it is viewed from be- 
neath as it is from above. The points 
of the ten little pockets protrude promi- 
nently and daintily and are so regularly 
arranged that one can almost see reflected 
in the design the thoughts and the ad- 
miration of its Creator. Besides its rare 
beauty, the scheme of the pollen distribu- 
tion is one of the most remarkable of any 
devices found in the vegetable kingdom. 

As a moth or bee alights in the flower 
to collect the nectar, when the insect 
moves around, its feet dislodge the ten 
stamens, which spring upwards, one by 
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one, as a carpenter strikes a blow with 
a hammer. The stroke showers the pollen 
over the insect’s body who in turn carries 
and distributes it on the pistil of each 
succeeding flower it visits. 

The blow from the released pistil- 
hammer sometimes throws the pollen free 
with such force that it is observed to fly 
several inches beyond the blossom. The 
flower lover may find great amusement 
and entertainment by releasing the sta- 
mens with the point of a pin. 

The Mountain Laurel displays another 
mark of good sense when it creates its 
flower stem so hairy-sticky that the pil- 
fering insect that tries to reach the nectar 
on foot must turn back, for it takes avia- 
tors to cross-fertilize its flowers instead 
of insect hikers. The insect footpads love 
its nectar and would steal it if they could 
reach it. This natural sweetness seems 
to agree with the insects as a food, but 
when made into honey by the bees it 
sickens the human being, for it is poison- 
ous. The foliage is also poisonous to 
some animals. 

The Mountain Laurel was named for 
Peter Kalm, a Swedish botanist, who was 
dispatched to North America in 1748 for 
making natural history investigations. 
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On his return to Sweden he published an 
account of his travels under the title of 
“A Journey to North America,” which 
was later on translated into English. 
Mountain Laurel or Calico Bush may 
be successfully transplanted in an acid 
soil, as is required by many other mem- 
bers of the Heath family of plants. Leaf- 
mold made by the decomposition of the 
leaves of Oaks and Chestnuts will do the 
work, and a sprinkling of aluminum sul- 
phate on the soil helps greatly. Sweet or 
limestone soil, Mountain Laurel rejects. 





Random Nature Notes 
The milky juice of the Cashew Nut is 
sometimes employed for protecting wood- 
work against ants. 


The Chuekwalla Lizard of the desert of 
the Southwest United States, feeds on 
buds, flowers, and sometimes the foliage 
of plants. 


Cinchona, the Quinine tree, was so 
named for the Countess del Chineon, wife 
of the Viceroy of Peru. 

It takes a full-grown eaterpillar of the 
Samia Cecropia, more than twenty-four 
hours to spin a silken cocoon. It is well 
worth the hours of watching to witness 
the tedious process of spinning the silk. 


The variety of Chaleedony ealled 
Chrysophrase, is of a beautiful copper- 
green color, caused by the presence of a 
small amount of nickel oxide. However, 
it loses its color when kept in a warm 
place. 





Free Wild-flower Bulletins 


HE Wild Flower Preservation Society 

of Washington, D. C., will on request 
send free literature on the Wild Flowers 
in need of protection. 

This is of special value to teachers as 
it also gives a list of Flowers that need 
very little protection and of those that 
are so common or weedy that they do not 
need protection at all. 

Bringing Wild Flowers into eultivation 
is also one of the means of perpetuating 
them if it does not involve digging up 
eventually, a large portion of the roots 
in a given locality to fill orders, as is 
sometimes done by dealers. They 
recommend particularly that those trying’ 
to start a Wild Flower garden do it from 
seed; or if plants are used, that they be 
obtained personally from some of the 
areas that are constantly being plowed 
up or graded for agricultural or real 
estate development, where permission ean 
usually be obtained to take as many of 
the plants as desired. 

Special leaflets are furnished covering 
many of the difficulties of growing wild 
seed, and listing those that require acid 
soil conditions, with directions for testing 
and making acid soil beds. 

One-hundred-and-fifty-five colored pie- 
tures of Wild Flowers are available with 
100 outline drawings for children to eolor, 
that tell whether the Flower needs protee- 
tion or not. A gradually-inereasing num- 
ber of other cireulars, each cover a single 
Flower and give its origin, distribution, 
notes on cultivation, uses and often its 
folklore, mythology and poems if any. 
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Fossilized Trees 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


LIVING tree is one of Nature’s 

most marvelous creations, and far 

more wonderful than a tree she 
has changed to a stone! 


are as colorless as quartz, some with opal 
tints, jasper or agate, while at the same 
time the structure of the wood is almost 
perfectly preserved. 











A section from a Fossilized Tree from Texas 


Of the latter kind, those found in Yel- 
lowstone Park and in Arizona are out- 
standing specimens. Seattered along the 
Little Colorado River in Arizona are 
many well-preserved forest trees that 
have been petrified. These range in 
diameter up to five feet and some of 
them attain a length of fifty feet. In 
transforming these wooden tree-citizens 
to stone, Nature simply replaced their 
wooden cells with silica. Nature is strong 
on giving us varieties and variations in 
all her creations. Even in the fossilized 
trees she sometimes gives us some that 


Fossilized forests are not confined to 
any particular section as we are likely to 
imagine for the average person thinks 
of the rock trees of Arizona at every 
mention of the name. In the Bad Lands 
of the Little Missouri are found petrified 
trees. There is another petrified forest 
in Napa County, California. As early 
as the year 1844, within the space of a 
fourth of an acre of ground near Wolver- 
hampton, England, was laid bare the 
stumps of 73 trees with their roots and 
bodies lying in all directions. Even 
the West Indies have petrified trees. 


A Hog Harvests Apples 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


HEN you observe a fat prize- 

winning Hog at a State or County 

Fair, you are looking at a degen 
erate animal compared to his hardy wild 
ancestor. 

If the average domesticated Hog were 
turned loose in the woods and put on his 
own responsibility to find food, he would 
have a hard time twelve months in the 
year making a livelihood. The Wild 
Hog enjoys so much exercise that he does 
not take on excessive flesh, as his domes- 
ticated cousin does. He ean hold his 
own with Dogs and other. domesticated 
and wild animals, while many domesti- 
eated Hogs are easily whipped. Even 
so, the domesticated Hog can employ his 
brains to a good advantage. 

For exampie, last Summer while I was 
sojourning in the country, every morning 
for a week before breakfast, I went on 
a twenty minutes’ walk through a wooded 
land, some parts of which were densely 
grown with trees, shrubs, and vines. I eut 
off small shrubs within three feet of the 
ground and stuck a ripe Apple on each 
one. I zigzagged my course through the 
thicket to make my route more difficult 
to follow. Each morning I retraced my 
route and checked over the Hogs’ work in 
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finding the fruit. As long as the Hogs 
were kept hungry, they graded a hun- 
dred per cent on the examination, but 
when overfed on Apples at their troughs, 
they became lazy, did not exercise their 
bodies and left my Apples rotting on 
the stakes. Only one time did I witness 
a Hog on my trail. It was a most in- 
teresting study to see him move cautiously 
among the bushes and brambles slowly 
but surely locating every Apple I left 
on my trail. A hog has a keen eye, 
though he rarely ever looks up. Neces- 
sity has never compelled him to study 
treetops or astronomy. 

Last Summer'I witnessed an old sow 
walk beneath an Apple Tree whose larg- 
est branches hung low enough that she 
eould reach them. Taking hold of a limb 
she gave it a vigorous shaking and the 
Apples thumped the ground. As soon as 
she had devoured them, she passed on 
beneath another limb and grabbed it as 
she had done the first. This practice 
she kept up until she had found all the 
Apples she wanted for her breakfast. Is 
it not reasonable to suppose that if a 
Hog had fingers for gripping, as a man, 
that he would flail the ripe fruit from 
the tree with a pole? 
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(Photo by Mrs. F. T. Bicknell) 


Swinging Nest of Bullock Oriole 


Twentieth-Century Bird Architects 


BY ALBERT E. STILLMAN, (Calif.) 


OR a number of years a friend 
of mine had in her possession the 
nest of a Baltimore Oriole, which 
she found hanging in a Cottonwood tree 
about twenty feet from the ground. The 
nest was constructed of fibre, cotton cord, 
lint and strips of cloth, compactly woven 
together; one of those deep, pocket-like 
structures common to this Bird. But 
in one particular it differed from any 
other Oriole nest that she had ever seen. 
It was built with a window. Under the 
limb to which it was fastened there was 
framed a window large enough for use. 
This limb formed the upper sash, the 
lower was a loop of cotton cord. With 
her head out the window this ingenious 
little Mother Bird was no doubt far more 
comfortable during the brooding season 
than it is customary for Orioles to be; 
here was a vast improvement over the 
stuffy bags which Orioles have built and 
in which they have reared their young 
for centuries. Light, air, and a view 
across the tree tops were thus provided, 
convincing my friend that even a Bird 
may progress. When, several years later, 
she discovered another Oriole’s nest 
designed with a small aperture she 
decided that the window idea must be 
beginning to exist among the. Orioles. 
On these windows, she based her argu- 
ment that a Bird may think and reason. 
For many years I have studied Birds 
when they were building homes and ear- 
ing for their young, and my observations 
lead me to the conelusion that she was 
right about the Oriole, which among all 
the Birds I know, most tempts me to 
attribute human intelligence to it. I 
believe that it actually reasons. Not only 
do Orioles weave the only perfectly 
pensile nests we have, but they sometimes 
roof them and not only do they conceive 
of windows for their nests, but there is 
an instance of still greater ingenuity on 
the part of an Oriole who constructed a 
hammock-attachment to its nest to relieve 
its over-crowded condition. 
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The Oriole nest with a hammock was 
located in a vine growing on a residence 
near my home. It was woven entirely 
of fibres from the Fan Palm. The nest 
was fastened to several small twigs, and 
was stayed so strongly that the wildest 
gale would be taxed to tear it from its 





mooring. It was an interesting struc- 
ture,—a marvel of patience and ingenuity 


and skill. 

When the nest was ready for use, the 
Mother Bird laid three eggs speckled 
with brown and having zigzag markings. 
Then she settled down to brood. Four- 
teen days later the young were in the 
nest. In two weeks’ time they were per- 
feet little miniatures of the Mother Bird. 
During the day one perched on the edge 
of the nest in the sun. Here the Bird 
could move about and stretch its small 
wings. It was about this time that the 
thought probably occurred to the Mother 
Bird that it would be a good idea to 
build a eontrivanee on which she might 
place one of the brood and watch over 
it until it was old enough to essay short 
flights. She put that thought into action 
without delay. This Arizona Hooded 
Oriole, with the help of her mate, 
designed and constructed a hammock 
which was woven of palm-fibres. It was 
three and one-half inches wide and eight 
inches long. One end of the hammock 
was fastened to the top of the nest; the 
other end was securely anchored to a 
branch of the vine. The pair worked a 
day and a half at the construction of 
this hammock. 

Soon one of the young Birds was sit- 
tine in the hammock. Here it remained 
for a week, and then flew away with the 
parent birds. Meantime the other nest- 
lings had more room in which to move 
about, and to my mind this hammock, 
the idea of a twentieth-century Oriole, 
clinches the argument that Birds do think 
and reason as well as execute their plans. 

The Oriole nest with a roof or canopy 
top was built in a Pepper Tree fifteen 
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Double Vireo Nest 


feet from the ground. It was made of 
vegetable fibres and down, and was com- 
pletely roofed or hooded over, with the 
opening at one side near the top. 
Through this doorway both Birds entered 
and left the nest. The canopy top meas- 
ured two and a half inches in length, 
fourteen in diameter at the top, and seven 
at the bottom. In this nest the Mother 
Bird could sit with her head away from 
the sun while she brooded her eggs and 
young. These nests indicate advancement 
in Oriole architecture. Perhaps in a few 
years Orioles the world over will be build- 
ing with roofs as well as windows and 
constructing sleeping-porches. 

Quite as remarkable as these Oriole 
nests is the double Vireo nest, found by 
an American ornithologist while walking 
through the woods. The nest was made 
of dried grass, bits of bark and plant 
down. The twin nests would not be so 
remarkable—temale birds often loeate in 
colonies or near each other—but the 
ornithologist asserts that the double strue- 
ture was built by one pair, that the 
female divided her between them 
in laying, while both male and female 
were brooding when he found the nest. 
He cannot attribute the work on this 
structure either to instinet or subcon- 


eggs 

















Roofed or Hooded Nest of Bullock Oriole 
(Photo by Mrs. F. T. Bicknell) 
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scious mind. It appeals to him as plain 
knowledge. The Birds surely knew that 
they were building two nests and why 
they built them. The female knew she 
was laying in two nests and the male 
Bird that he was brooding when he occu- 
pied one of them. 

Many naturalists have agreed for a 
long time past that the Birds have prog- 
ressed through the ages. I am satisfied 
that the Birds of the ancients had not 
been building with roofs and windows or 
weaving hammocks in which to cradle 
their young. Nor had they been building 
twin nests for the equal sharing of the 
labor of rearing families. 





The Gentle Waxwing 


| T is not often that one has the pleasure 

of entertaining a Wild Bird for several 
days, a willing captive in the home. Yet 
this was the privilege recently granted a 
friend of the writer. 

The Bird was a Bohemian Waxwing, 
one of those beautiful feathered wan- 
derers which nest well up in Canada 
in Summer and travel about in large 
flocks over the northern half of the 
United States in Winter. Only three 
times in the past twelve years has our 
town been honored by their presence, 
their latest visit being last February, 
when they were here for about three 
weeks feeding on the highbush cran- 
berries grown extensively for ornamental 
purposes. 

On the last day of the stay of the 
flock, my friend looked out of the win- 
dow of the library where she is employed 
and saw one of the Birds floundering 
about in soft snow that had fallen to a 
considerable depth the night before. 
As it appeared unable to fly, she went 
out and, slipping her hand beneath it, 
lifted it up gently. To her surprise, it 
showed no signs of fear, but, instead, 
settled down contentedly on her warm 
palm. Thus she carried it into her office, 
where it ate hungrily of bread crumbs 
from the hand of anyone who eared to 
offer them. 

At closing time she took it home and 
gave it a supper of cherries, which so 
delighted it that it raised its crest in 
token of pleasure. The next morning it 
was left on a sunny screened porch, 
there to enjoy itself hopping about on 
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The Behemian Waxwing for several days a 
willing captive in the home of my friends 


a table and an adjoining shelf of plants. 

Though we could discover no injury 
to the wings, it did not try to fly until 
the third day, when it made several 
feeble attempts. The next day, it took 
longer trips about the house, and by the 
fifth day it showed evident signs of long- 
ing to be off to join its former comrades. 

At noon, after giving it all it could 
eat, my friend carried it out into the 
yard. When she opened her hand, it 
did not leave at once, but stood for sev- 
eral minutes tightly clutching her finger. 
Could it be, we wondered, that it was 
loath to leave its new-found friend? 
Or was it only trying to get its bearings? 

At last, it sailed off to the nearest tree. 
There, it spent some time in preening 
its feathers; and when this was done it 
remained motionless for so long that we 
were obliged to leave without witnessing 
its next move. Perhaps it was waiting 
for a wireless. 

Not since the day of its rescue had the 
flock been seen, and we felt anxious as 
to whether it would be able to find the 
others. How we should like to know 
its fate! But doubtless we never will. 

In the few days it was with us it 
greatly endeared itself to all who saw 
it. It was so gentle, so friendly, so 
trusting! A sweet spirit from another 
world, it seemed that, like an angel, un- 
awares, my friend had been permitted 
to entertain! She would have liked to 
have kept it always, but this she knew 
she could not do without causing it 
great unhappiness. 


EstHer E. Reexks, (Colo.) 





Fall Notes From Vermont 


i i HE melancholy days are come,” a 

New England poet assured us; but 
do you find it so? The woods are bare 
except for Evergreens, or if not quite 
bare they soon will be. This is the time 
when we appreciate our bright-berried 
shrubs. Mountain Ash, with its huge 
clusters of vivid berries is one of the 
largest shrubs; in favorable locations, it 
is a small tree and a veritable treasure 
tree to the small Birds. 

Our Northern Holly, or Winterberry, 
sheds its leaves but retains its berries and 
as the birds do not seem to eare for them, 
they retain their cheer all Winter. The 
bright berries of the Bittersweet stay with 
us, so if we cannot buy the berried shrubs, 
these three natives add color to the winter 
garden. 

If the porch boxes were filled with the 
hardier annuals like Petunias, we often 
keep them gay well into November by 
covering with a blanket at night and 
when at last even these hardiest are gone, 
a few small Evergreens and bright-berried 
branches make them a joy forever. 

Sometimes inside the house blooms are 
searce, but often I find a few belated 
annuals that are just dear to fill in be- 
tween the summer garden and the real 
winter-blooming _ plants. Ageratums, 
Petunias, Cuphea, (annual cigar plant), 
and Salvia are all easily transferred. 
There is but one objection to these,— 
every insect prefers these to the regula- 
tion greenhouse plants. 

Here is where the Coleus shine. A 
window box of Coleus in the house gives 
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its brightness every day. They come in 
many colors, and combinations of colors, 
too. Besides they start from seed as 
easily as Petunias. Just try a packet of 
really fine seeds next Spring if you love 
foliage plants. 

For “green things growing” to make a 
large plant quickly, nothing surpasses the 
Cyperus, commonly called Umbrella Plant 
or Umbrella Palm, as it delights in 
moisture. Give it a water-proof pot 
and keep water standing in the soil. This 
does not need sun. 

“An ever-faithful friend’ says my 
neighbor of the variegated Aspidistra, 
with its large Canna-like leaves. This 
and the Sansevieria are both shade-loving 
and succeed with the ordinary care and 
temperature. 

Another well-beloved plant is the 
Euonymous Japonica variegata. Some- 
one really should invent a common Eng- 
lish name for this and it would immedi- 
ately become popular with its neat tree- 
like growth and glossy dark-green leaves 
with its creamy edge in the middle, as the 
Irishman said of the old-time Happy 
Thought Geranium. And as soon as this 
long-named plant notices the days are a 
few minutes longer, it begins to make 
new growth and makes us all feel as if 
Spring were that much nearer. 


The Century Plant, Agave, make 
beautiful specimen plants, sturdy and 
self reliant; and Century Plants remind 
us of Cacti, but if I told you half my 
love for these queer desert plants, it 
would fill a copy of THE FLowm 
GROWER; and many of these are attractive 
even without their usually magnificent 
blooms. 

The Begonia family are favorites of 
mine for the east windows in the cooler 
rooms. The tall varieties are much better 
if kept several years. If cut back in 
Mid-summer, they put out much new 
growth and keep the leaves, if not again 
cut back. When brought into the house 
they are apt to drop the older leaves, 
making long bare branches. 

The Everbloomers are best started 
fresh every Fall, and are always lovely 
in flower or not, especially the Calla 
Begonia. . 

The Rex Begonias are as beautiful 
today as ever, but I almost never see 
one now. In a few years there will be 
doubtless a revival of interest in them 
once more, even as we see Fuchsias and 
Cacti coming into favor again. There 
seems to be styles in plants even as in 
dresses and history repeats itself in the 
garden. 

Mrs. JoHN X. Wurtz, (Vt.) 





As a well-balanced collection of really 
helpful and inspiring facts and informa- 
tion, a year’s issues of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, bound into one volume, can 
hardly be surpassed. For instance, com- 
pare this November issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER with the November issue of any 
magazine with which you are acquainted, 
not only as to quality of reading matter 
herein, but also as to quantity and es- 
pecially the fact that no fiction finds its 
way into this magazine. If I refer to this 
subject frequently, it is because I per- 
sonally believe in the magazine and its 
mission. —(Eprror). 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“THE FLOWER GROWER keeps me informed 
step by step every month about plant life and 
garden work.” (Bainbridge, Ohio.) 

“Your magazine is still my best friend in 
the garden, and I have taken it over four 
years.” (Greenwich, Conn.) 


“Your magazine is a practical assistance to 
me as gardener in solving horticultural 
problems and giving facts in connection there- 
with and I surely will have to renew it for 
another year.” (Mundelein, I11.) 


“Enclosed find money order for five years’ 
renewal. 

“IT was a perfect stranger to your magazine 
a year ago and now I look forward to each 
issue as a visit from a very valued friend. 
Your magazine is really the best I have ever 
come across.” (South English, Iowa) 


“I never spent $3.00 more profitably than 
for THe FLOWER GROWER and the Gladiolus 
bulbs. I watch for THE FLOWER GROWER each 
month and the bulbs produced blooms which 
were simply wonderful.” (Waverly, Pa.) 

“Your magazine covers the field of flower 
growing more completely than any magazine 
with which I am familiar.” 

(Greenville, Ohio.) 

“I started a small Greenhouse two years 
ago and THE FLOWER GROWER has helped me 
ow in many different items from time 
to time. enlarged my greenhouse last Fall 
and will make a second enlargement later. 

“I was influenced to start this enterprise 


entirely through THE FLOWER GROWER and I 


have always found that selling plants to people 
who read THE FLOWER GROWER carries the 
best success as such peuple know how to care 
for them.”’ (Kenosha, Wis.) 


“I find THE FLOWER GROWER not only a 
pleasure but also a great asset in my garden 
work and I am always glad to give it a good 
name to my friends.’ 

(Murfreesboro, Tenn.) 


“THE FLOWER GROWER is the most-closely- 
read and enjoyable magazine of the dozen or 
more that come into this house. It fills a 
long-felt want and the amount of good prac- 
tical information it furnishes to the flower 
lover is marvelous. 

“I grow many flowers for the love of them 
and have cats for the same reason, 80 it 
pleases me very much to read about both.” 

(Charlotte, N. C.) 


“I value your good magazine as I do my 
text books. When I need a bit of information 
I go through my files and almost always find 
just what I want. 

“In the March number is an article on 
culture of Ismene calathina which I am sure 
will mean the difference between failure and 
success for me with this plant. I did every- 
thing that I should not and failed to do any- 
thing that I should with the poor victims. No 
one in our community seemed to know any- 
thing about them.” (Olympia, Wash.) 


“T have enjoyed your editorials very much. 
The whole magazine is so different than any 
other I have ever seen, We are great lovers 
of birds and dogs, so we enjoy it from cover 
to cover.” (Regina, Can.) 


“We might perhaps get the same amount of 
information about flowers, birds, bees, and 
other departments covered by THn FLOWER 
GROWER by searching through innumerable 
numbers of various other periodicals, but there 
is only one Madison Cooper brand of editorials. 
Your ‘trial rounds,’ ‘balanced viewpoint,’ 
‘giving the other fellow a right to his own 
opinion,’ have all given me occasion for much 
thought and a more liberal outlook on life. 

“T read much of various kinds of literature 
but there is no other periodical that furnishes 
the ‘balanced ration’ so essential to the feed- 
ing of hungry minds.” (Crocker, S. Dak.) 


“May I congratulate you on your maga- 
zine? It brings practical information,—sorely 
needed,—to all owners of small gardens. More 
power to your elbow.” (Baltimore, Md.) 


“I certainly enjoy your magazine and think 
it is in a class by itself, especially for one 
interested in flowers. I am always talking 
it up to anyone who talks flowers.”’ 

(Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio) 

“T hate flattery, but your paper I read, from 
one end to the other, as everything else 
aside.” (New York, N. Y.) 

“This is my second year as a reader of THR 
FLOWER GROWER and it is what I wanted for 
years. Have had many publications pertain- 
ing to floral culture but they lacked something 
that I wanted and could not get. Wishing you 
good health and prosperity from a_ flower 
grower for fifty years.” (Lafayette, Ind.) 
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ANTS FIGHT THEIR OWN SPECIES 


“Go to the ant, thou sluggard; 
Consider her ways, and be wise.” 

This is advice given us by Solomon, and 
perhaps needs to be heeded by all of us. 
However, there are some “ways” of this in- 
dustrious Insect which we need not use as 
our example. 

A few days ago when returning from a 
ride, we noticed an army of Red Ants hur- 
rying both ways along the edge of the drive- 
way. Those going one way seemed to be 
carrying something white, which was almost 
as large as their own bodies. Those going 
the other way were empty-handed. 

We followed those which were carrying 
a load about fifteen feet down the driveway. 
In their hurry they were actually falling 
over one another. They went off the drive- 
way, wandered a bit in the grass, and sud- 
denly dropped into a little hole at the side 
of the driveway. 

Then we followed the empty-handed ones 
back about thirty feet, across the driveway 
and walk to a place near the grade-line 
door. We found the Red Ants were rob- 
bing the home of some Black Ants of their 
eggs. The Black Ants were trying to pro- 
tect themselves and their home, but were 
fighting a losing battle. Many were evi- 
dently frightened, and were crawling up 
the screen door and on the side of the house. 
Others were on the sidewalk, and when they 
met a Red Ant, there was a fight to the 
finish, They fought very much as dogs 
fight, rolling over and over, and the Red 
Ants seemed always to be the victors. 

Going back to the home of the Red Ants, 
we were told by a passer-by that these fel- 
lows were stealing their neighbors’ eggs, so 
the young would hatch in their home and 
be their slaves. In verification of this 
statement, we found Black Ants, somewhat 
smaller than the ones which were being 
robbed, coming and going from the home 
of the Red Ants unmolested. In the grass 
near by, we saw one of these black slave 
Ants had caught a moth much larger than 
himself, by the wing, and was evidently 
trying to pull it into the home of his 
masters. The moth, however, escaped. 

And all the Red Ants did not return with 
their forage, for some wide-awake Sparrows 
found the Ants had something which tasted 
good to them. The Sparrows did not seem 
to hurt the Ants, but took the eggs away 
from a good many of them, securing for 
themselves a dainty morsel which they 
otherwise would not have had, unless it had 
been stolen from the owners by an enemy. 


Epitny A. DEGROAT, (TIl.) 


CROSS-POLLENIZING OF PLANTS 


The communication of Mrs. M. M. 
Wilder, headed as above, does not say 
anything about cross-pollenizing, and I beg 
leave to correct her impression that plant- 
ing one Peony near another could have 
caused the latter to bloom. I would state 
broadly that no plant, bulb or tuber can 
be influenced by being planted near another. 
There is no process in Nature by which 
this can happen. 

Not knowing the conditions, I cannot say 
what caused the urst Peony to bloom 
(probably couldn’t anyway), but it was 
certainly not planting the other near it. 
The only way in which “crossing” is done 
is by one flower receiving pollen from an- 
other and that results only in the seed, not 
affecting either plant. 

The “male” or staminate Bittersweet 
(Celastrus scandens) will bloom whether 


the pistillate (probably perfect) flowering 
one be near it or not, but can not possibly 
bear berries in any case, not having either 
ovary (egg case) or pistils. Neither 
animals or flowering plants can be repro- 
duced without eggs. We can increase a 
variety by cuttings or grafting, but not 
change it. 

What a wonderful thing it is that a cer- 
tain variety of apple, for instance, may be 
grafted upon any kind of stock without mix- 
ing or changing, though the sap of the 
“stock” flows right through the graft. 


Gro. S Wooprvurr, (Iowa) 


PETUNIAS AS HOUSE PLANTS 


Petunia plants taken from the garden last 
Fall before frosts and put in jars, four of 
them, placed in the bed of peat moss which 
half fills the window box, are now in bloom, 
grown taller than the upper sash of the 
window and make a beautiful frieze of 
purple and lavender. 


Cora L. SHERWOOD, (N. Y.) 


GREY SQUIRRELS IN WISCONSIN 


Grey Squirrels are numerous around our 
premises, attracted by the many large Oak, 
Maple, and Elm Trees. They nest in the 
hollow of a Maple and have nests on the 
limbs of the Elm that resemble a big bunch 
of dry leaves. In Winter when snow is 
heavy on the trees, they used their fluffy 
tails as a brush and brushed off snow, to 
make a good place to sit onto the limb. 
They plow themselves under the deep snow 
to find Acorns. 

One once got through the ventilator on 
the roof and was found in the lavatory, 
plugging it and causing the water to over- 
flow. It was a mystery how it could get 
through. 

RENA BAver, (Wis.) 
AMPELOPSIS GROWS IN STONE STEPS 

I am enclosing a picture of what I con- 
sider an unusual growth of an Ampelopsis 
quiniquefolia vine, which is growing out 
between the cracks of some stone steps in 
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the approach to the Fairlawn Cemetery 
Office, Oklahoma City. 

The crack is not more than 3/16 of an 
inch wide and the spread of the vine in 
the crack is about four inches. After 
coming through, it assumes a proper round 
shape, about 11% inches in diameter, grow- 
ing up the wall some thirty or more feet. 

I am not certain there is any soil im- 
mediately back of the crack through which 
it comes, but there likely is. You will 
notice on the lower step another vine which 
has started in the same manner. 

The vine is perfectly healthy, with dark- 
green, rich foliage. 

Wu S. Gururig, ( Okla.) 


TO DESTROY MOLES 
A new remedy for Moles that is very 
highly recommended is Bisulphite of Car- 
bon, a substance used also by farmers to 
exterminate Prairie Dogs. It comes in 
cans and can be bought at any drug store. 
To use it, pour a little on a bit of cotton, 
force it down into a Mole run and cover 
up to keep the fumes in. The fumes are 
heavier than air and travel along the runs 
underground. Treat all the runs with this. 
Then if there are fresh ones made, treat 
them until you are rid of the pests. There 
is no danger to the person using this with 
ordinary precaution. The fumes go down 
instead of up into one’s face. This is how- 
ever, very inflammable so care must be used 

that no fire of any kind is near. 

Mrs. CLARA C. BAnes, (Nebr.) 
BEHAVIOR OF FRAU KARL DRUSCHKI 
ROSE 

This Rose blooms in May and is a 
beauty. Mine did not bloom very well be- 
cause of the army worm, and I sprayed it 
with Lime, to kill the army worm and it 
also killed the leaves on the Rose. I was 
afraid I had damaged the Rose, but before 
long new leaves started again and in Au- 
gust it was full of bloom and more beauti- 
ful than in May. 

Mrs. LEwis PHELPS, ( Kans.) 
KILLING TREES 

Someone wanted an effective method of 
killing trees. The following is suggested: 

With an inch bit, bore a hole diagonally 


downward to the heart, fill with kerosene 
and insert a plug. Refill with kerosene 


once or twice a week for a few weeks. The 
effects are that the tree dies slowly after 
the leaves drop in the Fall, the top and 
roots dying simultaneously, and after the 
top is cut the stump and roots decay 
rapidly. The trees may be felled any time 
after a week or so of the kerosene treat- 
ment and in the following Spring there 
will be no shoots. I believe, although am 
not certain, that after the first application 
of kerosene, the tree ceases to draw nour- 
ishment from the soil. 
SUBSCRIBER, (D. 
EVERGREEN BITTERSWEET 

I wonder how many are familiar with 
the shrub known as evergreen Bittersweet. 
The term “evergreen” is well applied for 
the plant remains green throughout the 
Winter and will survive very low tempera- 
tures. 

For many years I have had one of these 
attractive shrubs and its clinging branches 
have completely covered the concrete porch 
pillar. During the Winter when it is the 
only green thing on the lawn, it is very 
much admired. On extremely cold days, the 
leaves sometimes become dark and_ stiff, 
but immediately revive when the sun 
strikes them. For the first few years, the 
shrub grows very slowly, and then begins 
a rapid growth. ; 

Mrs. A. M. WALKER, ( Mo.) 
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SCIENTIFIC CONSIDERATION OF THE 
CACTUS 
As I have no books on hand to which to 
refer, I shall be obliged to supply only what 
scanty knowledge I still have in memory. 
Cacti are divided into a number of sub- 


families, of which I recall now: Cereus, 
Phyllocactus, Opuntia, Epiphyllum, and 
Mamillaria. It strikes me that there are 
others. 


Epiphyllum is the little flat-branched 
Christmas Cactus, or Crab Cactus, as it is 
sometimes called. There are two types of 
it: The commonest one of which has the 
edges of its joints, or segments, rounded; 
and the flowers are not too-conspicuously 
one-sided. The other has angular points on 
its segments and its flowers are more de- 
cidedly irregular. 

The next commonest type of Cactus is 
the Phyllocactus group. Perhaps the com- 
monest one of these is the Red Cactus, 
sometimes called the King Cactus. Then 
comes the white night-bloomer; wrongfully 
called a night-blooming Cereus. This is 
the Cactus you have pictured on page 384 
(Aug., 1931) and in the second picture on 
page 385. 

The Opuntias are also flat-branched; but 
they differ from the Epiphyllum and the 
Phyllocactus in having buds on flat sides 
as well as on the edges of the branches. 
They also have well-developed bunches of 
thorns protecting each bud, whereas the 
two first-named varieties are nearly thorn- 
less. The leaves on the Opuntias also stay 
on long enough to attract attention, whereas 
those of the other two are either altogether 
lacking or so transient as to escape casual 
observation, 

So much for the flat-branched sorts. 
Now as to the others: The Mamillaria has 
small protuberances all over it, each of 
which has a crown of thorns on its end. 
It is low, flattened, small, sometimes seen 
in cultivation. Its distinguishing char- 
acteristic is that its protuberances are not 
set in rows. 

Now for the Cereuses: They are round 
fleshy stems with a woody heart. Some of 
them are trailing, like the familiar Snake 
Cactus so often seen in cultivation. Others 
are upright in growth. Their stems bear 
ridges lengthwise of the stems, crowned 
with protuberances armed with thorns. The 
upper picture on page 385 seems to be a 
specimen of Cereus triangularis; one that 
has but three ribs. Some have very many. 
Count them on a Snake Cactus, if you have 
one. Some of them are but semi-self-sup- 
porting; requiring some little aid to keep 
from falling over. 


Now there is another branch of the 
Cacti whose name escapes me. They are 


those strongly-ribbed pumpkin-shaped ones 
with great thorns and even hair-like thorns. 
They are much akin to the Cereus bunch, 
but do not branch, nor elongate in growth. 

Of all these the Opuntias are the hard- 
iest, and seem to be Nature’s cheapest 
Cactus vroduct. The Cereus is her master- 
piece in Cacti. It seems to me too bad to 
confuse the more common Phyllocactus 
family with their most aristocratic relative, 
the Cerei. Many ‘of the Cerei are night- 
blooming, but I know of but one night- 
blooming Phyllocactus. 


C. P. TWIcHEL, (Ind.) 





A NEAT AND SUBSTANTIAL FLOWER 
STAND 

I recently saw an old sewing machine 
frame put to a new use. 

A friend of mine had a Christmas Cactus 
in an old washtub. The tub, painted green, 
was full and running over with this Cactus, 
and its long branches drooped over the 
sides of the tub. She needed a stand for 
it, and found just the thing in an old sew- 
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ing machine frame. This Cactus was the 
finest specimen I have ever seen, of the 
variety called Crab Cactus, which blooms 
at Christmas. The castors on the old ma- 
chine made it easier to move around as 
the tub was very heavy. 

ALICE R. Corson, (R. I.) 


MOTH BALLS PREVENT CUTWORMS 


Moth balls placed at the roots of plants 
will get rid of cutworms. It is effective 
with any outdoor plant such as tomatoes, 
etc. 

Mrs. T. J. Coo“tproru, ( Me.) 


“CREEPING CHARLIE” AGAIN 


In the April number of THE FLOWER 
Grower Mr. Woodruff doubts whether the 
name “Creeping Charlie” is used in any 
botany manual. 

Britton & Brown’s text, gives it in two 
places. It is applied to Glechoma hederacea 
also called. Ground Ivy, Gill-over-the ground, 
etc. Also to “Sedum acre—“Creeping Jack, 
—or Charlie.” 

In this vicinity, the name is applied to 
“Cypress Spurge,” Tithymalopsis Cyparis- 
sias or Euphorbia Cyparissias. This is 
commonly found in old cemeteries, or as 
an escape from them, while “Ground Ivy” 
is known as “Wandering Jew.” 

W. C. ENGLISH, ( Wis.) 

THE NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS 

I have just read the two articles appear- 


ing in the August, 1931, issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER on the Night-blooming 


Cereus. ‘There are several species in this 
most interesting class of the Cactus family ; 
indeed, the whole family of Cacti is inter- 
esting. 

The picture shown by Miss Jarrett is of 
the “Queen” cactus, and it has been well- 
named for it is truly a “Queenly” flower; 
the other two pictures show the genuine 
“Night-blooming Cereus.”’ These two plants 
have flowers that are very similar in most 
respects. Ordinarily, one would say they 
are identical; there is the same nocturnal 
habit of flowering, the same size, the same 
waxen texture, the same form and color of 
sepals, petals and stamens; the same 
dainty, delicious fragrance and the same 
habit of folding up again as soon as fully 
open. But while the flowers are so much 
alike, nothing could be more unlike than the 
plants themselves. The “Queen” grows tall 
and upright, needing some sort of support 
for its heavy branches; it has long, slender, 
fleshy leaves which are spineless; on the 
other hand, the ‘“Night-blooming Cereus” 
is a thick fleshy stalk about an inch in 
thickness—some branches almost square, 
others triangular—which wind in and out 
and around a trellis (vine fashion) and 
bears the spines common to so many of 
the Cactus group. 

The third member, that I have in mind, 
of this Cereus family is the Cereus Peru- 
vianus. It grows into a thick fleshy trunk, 
several inches in diameter and is covered 
with the most wicked spines; indeed, hand- 
ling this plant must be done with heavy 
gloves, if one would escape the discomfort 
of having fingers scratched and jagged. It 
is a much smaller plant than either of the 
other two and is of much slower growth. 
It has the same waxen-white, tubular- 
shaped flower, but very much smaller than 
either of the others, but beautiful beyond 
words, and although it attains its greatest 
beauty in the night of its bloom, it does not 
close so quickly, but remains open about 
thirty-six hours. 

At this writing, I have two plants of the 
“Queen” and two plants of the Cereus 
Peruvianus in my window garden together 
with other species of Cacti. Some years 
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ago, I had a plant of the “Nightblooming 
Cereus” but lost it. Last year both plants 
of mv “Queen” bloomed for me and at this 
time both are set with buds which will open 
in a short while. In the early evening, 
when the “Queen” gives the sign that she 
will arrive about ten thirty o'clock that 
same night, my husband gets in the car 
and notifies: as many of the friends as 
possible and the advent of her Majesty is 
the occasion of a large “party.” The 
Cereus Peruvianus has bloomed for us each 
year for the past three years. Each of 
these Cacti was seven years old: before 
flowering. 

One who has never experienced the 
thrills, the ecstasy induced by the opening 
and closing of this wonder flower is likely 
to feel as Miss Jarrett did—that they are 
not worth bothering with, but when one 
has watched those waxen petals unfold— 
has inhaled that subtle, intriguing frag- 
rance, has been awed by the glory of it all 
—then has seen the folding up and closing 
in of all of its beauty as if those few min- 
utes were sufficient for such majestic 
splendor—then indeed no “bother” is too 
great,—no “waiting” is too long for the 
reward at the end. 

Mrs. Jos. J. SACKMAN, (II1.) 


BLOSSOMS FOR FIFTY 
YEARS 

Fifty-one years ago—at the age of forty- 
nine—when my Mother passed away I be- 
gan slipping two of her choicest Geran- 
iums, one a Skeleton-Leaf rose variety, the 
other a Semi-double red blossom, both of 
which have been slipped annually for fifty 
years; flourished and bloomed, thereby 
keeping my Mother’s love of flowers ever 
dear to me. 

Throughout this Summer ‘sixteen plants 
of both varieties, slipped last Fall, have 
filled a Geranium garden that has been a 
real joy to look upon and now are ready 
for the  fifty-first cutting—two more 
than the years of my Mother’s span of life. 

Yet, some will say—*perpetual slippings 
do not flourish.” 

Mrs. FRANCIS Kitpurr, (IIl.) 


GERANIUM 


POPPIES 
Oriental Poppies, picked when half opened 
and the stems held for a minute in the 
hot flame of a burning match, until charred 
black, will keep in perfect condition for 
several days. 
Cora L. SHERWOOD, (N. Y.) 





THE WEATHER OF 1930 

We often remark that a certain year will 
be long remembered because of some 
weather vagary, and this fact is certainly 
true with regard to the weather of 1930, 
which brought one of the worst drouths 
in history. 

Early in January, we had a severe ice 
storm, the first in years (although in 1929 
they had one North of us), littering lawns 
with small branches and not a few large 
ones. In February we experienced a brief 
period of beautiful, spring-like weather, in 
which Lilacs and other vegetation ad- 
vanced as much in growth as in some years 
in April. We had an early Spring, but 
not more so than in many other years. 
A record breaking snowstorm came late in 
April, blocking hi "ways. In May, a kill- 
ing frost came just before Memorial Day— 
a freak frost settling here and there, 
sparing fruit in some sections. 

The drouth began in July and ended late 
in August, with slight rainfall afterward. 
Many hot, windy days, when it seemed as 
if vegetation must die. Some dew, which, 
with water and cultivation, kept things 
going. The first Fall frost came in 
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Prize-winning Pool and Seat 
(From Mrs. C. Elliott Smith, Conn.) 





October, much later than the one of 
September, 1929, which ruined Glads. 
Beautiful weather later, with worst Octo- 
ber snow storm on record, along Lake 
Erie, South of Buffalo. 

Fine in November; much outdoor work 
accomplished. Wells and streams going 
dry; old heads prophesying a heavy fall of 
snow when it did come. This proved true, 
with unusually deep snow, zero temperature 
and playful breezes on Thanksgiving Day 
and the day after, making it necessary to 
shovel paths twice a day. 

December was about normal —cold and 
dismal, with full quota of snow. Two 
sunny days—the 25th and 3lst. No 
thunder and lightning in the Winter or 
hailstorms in the Summer. 

No miniature “twisters” in the month of 
May, as have twice been experienced, one 
year apart. 

BENJAMIN KEECH, (West, N. Y.) 


GOOD WAY TO MARK DAHLIAS 


With a wet cloth wash a clean spot on 
each tuber and while spot is still damp 
write the name with an indelible pencil. 
This plan is absolutely reliable and will not 
rub off. It often remains readable after 
planting and we find it in legible condition 
at digging time. 

Tubers can be marked in the Fall at 
digging time and this plan will be sure to 
help many and is really very simple. 

Mrs. J. A. BrsHop, (Wash.) 








FILING INFORMATION 

For keeping information about flowers so 
as to know where to find it I use a filing 
box for cards 3 x 5, and alphabet index. 
Any information I get I file under the 
letter, such as newspaper clippings, ete. 

For instance, Iris have a card tiled under 
I with information of German, Japanese, 
and other varieties. On the card Iris have 
written with other things, as the plant- 
ing of Irises, dates of planting as— 
planted certain varieties in July, 1926, not 
so good. Planted in November, 1926, doing 
good. 

Digitalis under D. Month of planting 
seed for seedlings. Cut flower stalk after 
blooming, so as to make new crown form 
for the following year (on old plants). 

Hollyhocks under H. Planted seed in 


July, kept very wet until they started to 
come up. Doing fine. Need winter protec- 
tion. Dahlias under D. See prize winners. 
Gladiolus under G. Together with other 
information on card, ete., variety Niagara 
see “FLOWER GROWER” date and page. 
Jenny Bird, see “FLOWER GROWER” date 
and page, planted 300 Los Angeles No. 5, 
4/15/29, ete. 

Of course, I do not file all information, 
just the information that I think I shall 
need. After trying, any informat: a that 
doesn’t work I take it out. 

Starting with A—Amaryllis, see Denier’s 
catalogue 1930, page 17. Handling seed, 
how to pot, soil, ete. Such i: formation 
comes in “handy.” For instance, when 
some one says I just can’t make an 
Amaryllis bloom. Under Z—dZinnia, keep 
water off foliage as much as possib‘e; and 
so on, 

I do not have any information about 
flowers or plants I do not grow. If I want 
them, I get all the information I can, be- 
fore I try them. 

Next year I am going to try Everlastings 
so shall file information, varieties, where 
to buy seed, how to grow, how to dry, etc. 
(filed under E.—Everlastings for winter 
bouquets. ) 

According to this method I do not cut 
information out of magazines that I want 
to save like THE FLOWER Grower. I had a 
FLOWER GROWER On my waiting room table 
and some one “kindly” without permission 
cut out The Old Arm Chair. 

Indexes are for the year. If I wish to 
find out about basket-making from Gla- 
diolus foliage I look under G. (Gladiolus) 
and find Basket-Making page—Sept., 1927, 
FLOWER GROWER. 

R. C. Wattey, (N. J.) 





HUMMING BIRD AS A CAGE BIRD 


A fellow-member of the Aviculture 
society, whose home is at Long Beach, 
California, has a captive Humming Bird 
in a cage. This captive lost its parents 
in some unknown way, last April. The 
captive was still well and much alive up 
to the middle of July when I inquired of 
its owner. This Humming Bird is of a 
species which sings. Its food consists of 
certain kinds of sweets. 

Ronatp A. Borrne, (Calif.) 
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Timely Suggestions for November 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


‘“‘NOVEMBER’S HERE 
How patiently the cornstalks rear 
Their hoary heads, while frost sprites leer 
Upon them from their new-built homes. 


ITH the coming of frosty Novem- 

W ber weather it is indeed time 

to gather in the last of the Beets, 

Corn, Cabbage and any other crops that 

may still be out, excepting, of course, 

hardy things like Kale which is improved 

when touched by frost; or, like Parsnips, 

may be left in the ground all Winter for 
spring use. 


Set out, in a frame, or in a box in the 
cellar, for use in salads, plants as Endive. 
Witloof Chichory, another salad plant, 
may be stored in an outside pit until the 
blanched tops or hearts are required for 
use. The only protection needed is a 
covering of straw or leaves with some soil 
thrown on to keep the light litter in 
place. 


As soon as the tops of vines and garden 
plants have died down or have been killed 
by frost, dispose of the refuse by burning 
all material that is not suitable for com- 
posting, thus ridding your plot of many 
weed seeds, insect eggs, and pupa; that, 
if allowed to winter, would grow to be 
garden pests the coming season. From 
an aesthetic, as well as a sanitary point 
of view, it pays to do a thorough job of 
this fall garden cleaning; and it will save 
a great deal of valuable time in the 
Spring when there are so many season- 
able things to do. 


Before the weather becomes too cold 
and stormy, house the porch and garden 
furniture that may be damaged by a 
Winter of exposure to the elements. Get 
under cover garden and farm tools that 
will not be needed until Spring. A coat- 
ing of lard, or other grease, on the metal 
parts will afford protection’ from rust. 
Paint will preserve the wooden portions 
and improve the appearance of the tools. 


Since we are told that the Chickadee 
and Red-breasted Nuthatch are enemies 
of the pear psyllas, entice these Birds 
into your pear orchard by a bait of suet 
and the seeds of Sunflowers, suspended 
from the branches of the trees. A few 
of these diligent workers during the 
Winter, will rid the orchard of a vast 
number of adult psyllas. 


If you have not already purchased or 
ordered the hardy bulbs that you plan to 
set out this fall, do so at once. Secure 
plump, healthy bulbs of named varieties, 
so that you may know the quality and 
the color of bloom to expect. Poorly 
developed bulbs are sure to prove disap- 
pointing; and dear even at a low price. 


By affording the plants protection 
from the cold autumnal rains, the season 
of bloom of garden Chrysanthemums may 
be considerably prolonged; for water, 
freezing on the stems and flowers, does 
more damage than the temperature. 
Chrysanthemum flowers that are to be 


shipped will carry much better if the 
stems are allowed to stand in water for 
several hours before the flowers are 
packed for shipment. 


Brighten up the porch and the house, 
and the winter landscape, by planting 
small specimens of Arbor-vitae, Cedar, 
Pine, Spruce, Hemlock or any other 
Evergreens and Hardy Ivy, in the porch 
boxes that present such a forlorn 
appearance after the colorful Geraniums, 
Petunias, Begonias, Coleus and other 
bedding plants have passed. 


Locate the bed in which to plant Dutch 
bulbs in a sunny, well-drained place. 
Spade and prepare the soil thoroughly. 
Little if any manure should be used as 
it may cause rot or disease if it comes in 
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direct contact with the bulbs. If the soil 
is hard, adding a little leaf-mold, sand 
or even sifted coal ashes will tend to 
lighten it. Unless the soil is naturally 
sandy, put a layer of sand under each 
bulb as you plant it. 


House plants may now he placed in 
their permanent winter locations. Put 
sun-loving plants in sunny windows; and 
those that thrive in shade in those having 
a northern exposure. Do not crowd the 
plants, for they need room to grow. 
Turn the pots about once a week so that 
the growth will be more symetrical and 
pleasing. 


And now comes Thanksgiving !—a time 
not only for family re-unions and ban- 
quets, but for reviewing the work and the 
experiences of the year that has passed. 
A time to sum up one’s successes,—and 
failures, too; for from the latter we may 
learn much that may prove helpful in 
future garden operations, so that an 
apparent failure may prove a blessing. 





Handy Devices for Farm and Garden 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


Simple Refrigerator: To keep 
A butter cool in Summer, place in 

a dish, inside a large pan, and fill 
this with water. Place a large flower pot 
over the dish as illustrated, and set in 
some place where there is a free current 
of air. Evaporation from surface of 
flower pot will keep butter, or similar ar- 
ticles of food, cool on the hottest day. 

A Water Cooler: The water cooler il- 
lustrated, is made with two drain pipes, 
one 12” by 36”, the other 24” by 36”. 
They are cemented into a concrete base, 
as shown, and covered with wooden tops. 
Water is placed in the inside pipe, and 
drawn out through a pipe which passes 
through the concrete base. Ice is packed 
around this in the large pipe, making the 


water ice cold for drinking. 

A Rat Trap: A simple rat trap can be 
made from a box and some wire, as illus- 
trated. The door is supported with a 
stick, and when the bait is touched, it falls 
down. This trap can also be used for 
Pheasants if wire is used to make the box. 

A Handy Farm Lamp: A handy farm 
lamp can be made from a bottle, and the 
top of a tin can, same size as the bottle. 
Remove the bottom of the bottle by soak- 
ing a piece of string in kerosene, tying 
it where you wish the bottle to vreak, and 
setting it alight. When the string has 
burned off, dip the end of the bottle in 
water, and it will drop off. Another way 
is to bend a piece of. wire as at A, make 
it red hot, and place around the bottle. 
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House-Plant Work for November 
BY LAURA M. BRAYTON, (Cent. N.Y.) 


of the entire year is upon us and 

the window-gardener will have to 
use all of his skill to keep his plants 
blooming and healthy in this usually sun- 
less month. 


er te eatin the gloomiest month 


A weak solution of cow manure and 
soot may be given Chrysanthemums now. 
As the Chrysanthemums are cut over, 
watch for midge and remove and burn 
any affected leaves. When through flow- 
ering cut back to two or three inches 
from the soil, when they may be put in 
a well-ventilated coldframe if there is 
one available; if not, in any out-of-the 
way place. By Spring strong cuttings 
will have formed for next year’s plants. 


Freesias should now be growing freely 
and will need support to keep their stems 
straight. Tie each one separately for best 
results. Liquid manure should be given 
as soon as the buds form. Watch for 
green aphids and spray with a nicotine 
solution. 


This is a good time to pot up early- 
flowering scented Stocks. Well-rooted 
plants in three-inch pots will do well if 
three are put in a six-inch pot. Feed 
well with liquid manure. 


Poinsettias should now be growing 
along nicely. Give all the sunshine pos- 
sible and free ventilation, (but never a 
draught) warmth, and liberal applica- 
tions of liquid manure. Plants should 
be moist when liquid manure is applied. 


Give Calla Lilies plenty of food until 
Christmas. After that just clear water. 
Top dress as the roots show on the sur- 
face of the soil. 


Place Cyclamen in as much sun as you 
can find and in a warm spot so that they 
may be in bloom for Christmas. If not 
wanted until Spring, remove buds until 
mid-January. 


A few Lily-of-the-valley may be potted 
up now so that they may be in bloom for 
Christmas. 


If large plants of the Lorraine Type 
of Begonia are wanted for next year, leaf 
cuttings may be taken now. Each one 
rooted in a thumb pot will eliminate the 
first check of transplanting. Place over 
a little heat if possible. 


If Roman Hyacinths are wanted for 
Christmas they should be budded by 
December first. Although it is not gener- 
ally a good plan to increase the heat 
before buds appear, it may be necessary 
to raise it to about 50 degrees in order 
to have them on time. Probably this 
will make the stems weak and they will 
have to be staked. 


Primula obconica will flower much 
better in a temperature of about fifty-five 
degrees; P. malacoides and Chinensis 
should not have over fifty for best results. 


Give plants plenty of room between 
pots and do not over-water these dark 
days. . 

_ Blue Lace Flower may be grown easily 
in pots. Put a little leaf mold in its soil. 
. 





Do not let Schizanthus become pot 
bound until they are in their blooming- 
size pots. 


If you care to try to force a few 
Gladioli now is a good time to pot them 
and they will bloom about the first of 
April. Place in seme out-of-the way spot 
for awhile until they become rooted. 


If you have taken in any vines of 
Vinea major variegata from your porch 
boxes, and their leaves have become thin 
and yellow, they are probably potbound. 
Remove from pot, cut up root stock and 
replant in rich garden loam. If you wish 
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to propagate them, take cuttings about 
two inches long and insert in sand close 
to a node or leaf. In about two or three 
weeks roots should form. Watch out for 
aphids and use a nicotine spray. 


Wandering Jew or Tradescantia is 
nearly always found in window gardens 
and deserves a place, as it is so easily 
grown. It will root from cuttings, in 
either soil or water, at any time of year. 
Do not use a rich soil but water freely 
and be sure it has perfect drainage. If 
the foliage becomes yellow and sickly 
looking the plant is probably pot-bound, 
or there may be gas in the room. Repot 
and pinch back. It is advisable to start 
new plants once a year for vigorous 
growth. 





Liliums by the Wholesale 


BY MRS. M. N. WILCOX, (Kans.) 


mercial grower of Lilies; but just 

a labor of love by a little lady 
who lives all alone and enjoys the work 
of caring for the Lily seedlings as they 
grow and mature. 

Realizing that to do a thing well 
one must learn all there is to know 
about it, Mrs. Davis sent for a U. S. 
Government Bulletin on the raising of 
Regale Lilies from seed, which explains 
the procedure in detail. The pictures 
show how well she has succeeded. There 
are seven hundred blooms all in one bed, 
all from two-year-old bulbs. In the pic- 
ture to the right are several hundred 
seedling plants that will be a bower of 
beauty next year. 

The stems that Mrs. Davis is holding 
are four-year-old plants that are in a 
bed by themselves. The soil is a fine 
sandy loam which seems ideal for these 
wonderful Lilies. I wonder if anyone 
else in Kansas or even the whole U. 8. 
can show a more luxurious Regale Lily 
display grown by an amateur. 

Mrs. Davis tells of her experience as 
follows: 

“After ening the Regal Lily from seed 
for two years, I have learned much from 
the experience and I am glad to pass along 
some of the ideas which I have accumu- 
lated. 


“4 | ‘HESE are not pictures of a com- 


Regale Lilies 
2 years old. 
Seven hun- 
dred bulbs in 
bloom shown 
here. 


“I plant seeds in boxes in April, trans- 
planting them when a month old into the 
open ground and then lift them in the Fall. 
They are stored in a cellar until Spring 
and then they are put in a garden perma- 
nently. When planted in the gard 1, the 
bulbs are well protected during Winter 
with leaves which are left on through the 
Summer. It prevents the sun from burning 
the bulbs. 

“T have sold many bulbs from my garden 
and there seems to be a good demand for 
the Regale Lily.” 


Four-year-old Regale Lily 
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November in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 
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F a planting of shrubs is desired 
| about the house, now is an excellent 
time to plant them. Of the decidu- 
ous ones the following do excellently in 
ordinary soil without a  vestage of 
coddling: Dwarf Flowering Almond, 
Ceanothus, Kerria Japonica, Cornus 
(Dogwood), Crape Myrtle, Flowering 
Currant, Deutzia, Hydrangea, Lemon 
Verbena, Flowering Pomegranate, Snow- 
ball, Spirea, Tamarix and Weigela. 
Among the old standbys of the ever- 
green section are: Abeila, Aucuba, 
Buddleia, Bottle Brush plant, Camellia, 
Cassia, Chorizema, Coprosma, the vari- 
ous Cotoneasters, Erica, Euonymus, Fre- 
montia Californicea or Mexicana, the 
Brooms, Hibiscus, Nandina, and Veron- 
ica. Of course there are many more 
entirely worthy ones but the few named 
above will do for a start. 


If you neglected to plant bulbs last 
month there is still plenty of time. Nar- 
eissus, Tulips, the Daffodil section, bul- 
bous Iris, and the many smaller bulbs 
may still be interred this month and no 
harm done. If the purse is not long 
enough to buy bulbs by the dozen or the 
hundred, then seeure a half dozen of vari- 
ous favorite ones and plant them in 
groups in the border or in six- or eight- 
inch pots. A pot of six Narcissus Red 
Chief, and another of N. Poetaz Lucrece, 
gave great enjoyment to the writer after 
all the rest of the Nareissi were through 
blooming. 


Anemone coronaria and Ranunculus 
may still be planted. 

If the gardener has planted bedding 
Petunias back in June, he realizes now 
how well he has wrought. They are 
beginning to bloom now and will continue 
to do so all Winter. Not just one bloom 
here and there but great masses of deli- 
cate mauves, pinks and lavenders that do 
much to lighten up the winter garden. 


Since the rains have softened up the 
soil, November is a good time to make up 
the beds afresh. First sift over them 
quantities of old strawy manure, then 
liberal helpings of hydrated lime, espec- 
ially if the soil is inelined to be sour, then 
spade and turn under, but do not break 
the lumps or try to level it off. Just 
leave it, all hill and dale, for the sun and 
wind and rain to get in their good work. 
Months later smooth it off and prepare 
for planting. 


Be careful in strewing hydrated lime 
around that none of it gets in the neigh- 
borhood of Rhododendrons, Japanese 
Iris, Aquilegias, or Ferns, for they all 
like an acid soil. But be sure that Ger- 
man Iris, Delphiniums and “sich like” 
receive plenty of lime. 


The Beauty of Nice Stoeks, planted in 
midsummer, should be about ready to 
bloom. Aphids are very fond of them 
and so the plants should be watched 
closely now so that when the pests appear 
they may be sprayed very promptly with 
“Black Leaf Forty” or other poisonous 


solution. And not only sprayed onee but 
at intervals all Winter, for these pests 
are very persistent, and if left alone will 
ruin a planting of Stocks in no time. If 
the plants are given fertilizer now, the 
blooms will come in very large and bril- 
liant. The loveliest strain of all, Bromp- 
ton, does not bloom for ten months, but 
when it does the beauty of bloom repays 
one for the long wait. 


Those who burn wood, either in a stove 
or fireplace, should never throw the ashes 
away. They are highly valuable for fer- 
tilizer in the garden. They contain lime, 
magnesia, sulphurie acid, iron oxide, 
potash, soda and many other valuable 
constituents. From this imposing list 
one ean readily see how wasteful he 
would be to throw away wood ashes. 
Also the soot deposited up the chimney 
is valuable too. 


This is an exeellent time to plant 
Japanese Iris. If you watch the adver- 
tising pages of THE FLOWER GROWER you 
will find many splendid bargains in these 
lovely flowers. Although we frequently 
see them in parks growing in water, that 
is not absolutely necessary to their well- 
being. They can be grown in the garden 
among other things that require a fre- 
quent watering. They are great feeders, 
needing plenty of old barnyard manure, 
and the soil should lean toward the aeid. 


There are still “Mums” in bloom this 
month and after a rain it is well to go 
out and gently shake the rain from the 
blooms for it frequently breaks down the 
plants as well as spoils the heads of 
flowers. 


People living in towns who do not keep 
chickens or animals to supply fertilizer 
for the garden, may secure it merely by 
taking a sack or box out into the country 
on their next Sunday’s outing and gather- 
ing quantities of well-dried droppings in 
pastures. It is a good idea before enter- 
ing the pasture to make sure that “el 
toro” is somewhere else. 


Those Glads_ planted about three 
months ago should be in bloom by now. 
A bed of Alice Tiplady or Golden Frills 
is a welcome sight these cold windy days 
and are very acceptable as eut flowers 
to the decorating committee of the church. 


About this time of the year Southern 
California is almost sure to be visited by 
that invention of the devil, a Santa Ana 
Wind. Then one might as well say good- 
bye to the remaining “Mums”, to the 
opening flowers on the Tree Dahlias, and 
to any young seedlings; for this infernal 
wind whips the two former into shreds, 
and sears the latter until they eurl up 
and die. Vines are torn down from their 
moorings, choice shrubs are blown into a 
cocked hat, and a choice collection of 
Russian Thistles, so-called “Funny 
Papers”, advertising dodgers, and “what 
have you” are blown against every fence, 
to remain there until removed by the lot 
owner. If he happens to be a eareless 
person then they remain until an ocean 
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wind coming from the opposite direction 
dislodges them. ' The housewife goes 
about giving her house a thorough clean- 
ing out, for this delightful (?) wind 
deposits scads of dust and sand over 
furniture and floors, sifts in through 
closed windows and doors, and makes 
even the food taste gritty. Oh, it’s a 
jolly wind, I assure you. We who live 
in its path send up thanks that it visits 
us only five or six times a year, and that 
each visitation lasts only about twenty 
hours. 


About this time of year one comes out 
into the garden some morning and finds 
in one or two places great disks of dirt 
lifting up as though giant pachyderms 
were underneath lifting their heads. On 
investigating one finds that several great 
Mushrooms of the Agaric family have 
heard the call, and are thrusting up their 
great pallid caps. On digging them up, 
one is sure to find several more close 
around them, all nice virgin ones that the 
worms have not yet attacked. They are 
so large that it does not take many of 
them to make an accompaniment for a 
steak, or a sauce to grace a dish of 
spaghetti. 


Seed of Alyssum, Anchusa, Perennial! 
Aster, Bartonia, Calendula, Canterbury 
bells, Candytuft, Carnation, Centaurea, 
Dianthus, Daisy (Bellis perennis), Esech- 
scholtzia, Foxglove, Gilia, Hollyhock, 
Larkspur, Mignonette, Nemophila, An- 
nual Phlox, Rudbeckia, Salvia, Trachel- 
ium, Verbena, and Wallflower may be 
planted now. In most eases this will 
give bloom just after the flowers that 
were planted at the beginning of the 
‘ainy season have finished their bloom 
for the year. 


About Thanksgiving time the various 
Polyanthus Narcissus will be blooming, 
just in time to take the place of the 
Dahlias. There will be late “Mums” and 
the Poinsettias will be coming into their 
greatest glory. If the gardener planted 
Zinnia seed in the heat of August, then 
the plants will be all abloom now. Some 
perfectly wonderful Dahlia-flowered Zin- 
nias may be achieved by disbudding, 
lavish feeding of fertilizer, and plenty of 
water. 

If bulbs have been left in the ground 
from last season then they will require 
some attention now. With a hand fork 
varefully stir up the ground around them. 
Not too deeply, for fear of damaging the 
new shoots that have not yet appeared 
above ground. Then sprinkle the whole 
bed with handfuls of blood and bonemeal 
or other good fertilizer and dig it in. 
Then leave it for the next rain to send 
down to where the roots can lay hold of 
it. Sprinkle the seed of Baby Blue Eyes 


(Nemophila insignis), Mimulus,_ or 
Annual Gypsophila among the _ bulbs. 


These are light rooting and will not harm 
the bulbous plants in any way and in the 
Spring when they all bloom together, the 
effect is very good. Particularly good if 
the sower has paid attention to color 
combinations and has planted Baby Blue 
Eyes among yellow Tulips or Daffies, 
White Gypsophila with pink Clara Butt 


Tulips, or Spotted yellow-and-brown 
Mimulus among Flame _ Freesia_ or 
Babiana. 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 
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Patches of green grass show through November Snow 


HE very sound of the word Novem- 

ber brings to mind cold, damp, 

dismal days, but in reality there 
may be more warm, bright days than 
otherwise. 


With the exception of the Oaks, which 
are still covered with brown, rustling 
leaves, most of the Trees are bare. This 
is a good time to study the Trees and note 
the characteristies of the different species. 


Contrary to the opinion of many, there 
is really great beauty in the naked Trees, 
and we need not feel sad when we see the 
leaves dropping. 


Nature draws the sap from the leaves 
in early Fall to conserve it for future 
use. When we see the foliage turning 
from green to gay reds, browns and yel- 
lows, we know this process is well under- 
way. 


If we examine a twig from which the 
leaves have fallen, we see a thin mem- 
brane covering the wounds which pre- 
vents the tiniest bit of sap eseaping. 


The bare twigs are full of interest too. 
When foliage completely covered them, 
Nature was busy forming the leaf buds 
of another year. Now we see them per- 
fectly formed, and covered with a water- 
proof coating in preparation for the 
Winter before them. 


Early November is not too late to 
make a leaf collection in connection with 
the study of bark and tree formation. A 
serap book made up of the various leaves 
we find, together with a description of 
the Trees from which they have fallen, is 
a valuable edition to our nature libraries. 
Serap books always appeal to children, 
some time during their younger years. 
Making a Nature serap book is an exeel- 


lent way to stimulate their interest in 
outdoor study. 


The Grass of November is by no means 
brown and dead. Through the thin, 
early snows many verdant patches peep 
out. 


One does not expect to find Flowers 
in the woods this month, and so it is all 
the more surprising when we discover the 
blossoms of Witeh-hazel, which chooses 
early Winter as its blooming time. Blos- 
soming at the beginning of cold weather, 
it takes the seeds more than a year to 
ripen, and when they reach this stage the 
Witeh-hazel is again interesting. It has 
a way of shooting its seeds yards away 
from the parent shrub, and thus it 
extends its area from year to year. 


It is not unusual to find Violets in the 
woods this month, and here and there 
in sheltered places other blossoms left 
over from Summer. 


Hickory nuts have not all fallen. Some 
trees are very reluctant to drop their 
fruits. Perhaps this is an economic 
problem Nature has worked out for the 
benefit of Squirrels and other nut-eating 
animals. The early crop of nuts supply 
these little creatures’ wants in Autumn. 
By the time these are all gathered, the 
reserve crop begins to come down, pro- 
longing over a number of weeks this 
important winter food. 


On warm November days it is not 
uncommon to see Midges dancing in the 
hazy sunlight. It is more or less a mys- 
tery how these tiny Insects have survived 
the eold, frosty nights, but survive they 
have, apparently happy to be living. 


The Dogwood Trees, that were huge 
bouquets in Springtime, now flaunt elus- 
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ters of bright red seeds. These are 
enjoyed by the winter Birds, but to the 
human palate are most distasteful. 


Bird lovers this month will note their 














Eim in early Winter sleep 


bird guest list increasing, and with each 
succeeding winter month there will be 
many interesting additions. A list of 
the different species that visit us, together 
with a bird diary wherein we jot down the 
unusual and humorous things we see them 
doing, will make good reading later on 
when warmer days come and many of 
our cold-weather friends have gone away. 





Removing Fallen Leaves 

= Autumn, when fallen leaves give an 

untidy appearance to even the best-kept 
gardens, it is well to bear in mind that 
they are the provision made by Nature 
for restoring to the earth the food that has 
been extracted from it during the growing 
season, and that where it is imperative 
that the leaves should be removed, some 
means of restoring an equivalent amount 
of nutriment by artificial means should be 
resorted to, otherwise we shall not have far 
to seek for the reason why trees thus treated 
fail in health long before those in more 
neglected positions. 

Where many deciduous trees exist, the 
walks need constant attention; for if the 
leaves get trodden on them, they spoil the 
gravel, and consequently entail more labor 
than their frequent removal would do; but 
in shrubberies or beds of evergreens it 
is best to permit the leaves to remain 
until they are all down, and then only re- 
move such of them as disfigure the outline 
or margin, substituting some manure rc 
leaf-soil for them. 

Digging amongst the roots of trees and 
shrubs should be practised as little as pos- 
sible, as the best feeding roots are those 
near the surface, where there is anything 


in the shape of food, such as decayed 
leaves, afforded them. That digging checks 
rather than promotes their health and 


well-being there can be no doubt, and fallen 
leaves, though considered an eyesore by 
many, are of much importance to the trees. 
—J. G. H. in Gardening Illustrated. 
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Flowers for Winter Bouquets 
BY ELIZABETH BALDWIN, (in Rural New-Yorker) 


OST of us have flowers for the house 
M all through the Summer, but when 

Jack Frost has picked the last of 
the garden blossoms for us, what else can 
we find to brighten up the house during the 
gloomy days of Winter? 

Here in Northern Pennsylvania, in the 
late Fall, we have the gorgeous reds, rus- 
sets and yellows of the Barberries. This is 
not the dwarf Berberis Thunbergii or 
Wilsonae of the catalogues, but is a tall 
wild-growing shrub that has been in our 


pastures always. In the Summer the 
bushes are covered with small yellow 
blossoms, not particularly attractive, 


but in the Fall the flowers give place 
to the loveliest blazing red berries, while the 
foliage is brilliant with all the Fall colors. 
Bouquets of these berries will last for 
weeks, either in water or out and long 
after the leaves have fallen, the berries 
will still be beautiful if the weather is not 
too severe. 

We also have Bittersweet growing wild 
here. Its berries are a bright orange at 
first, but as they ripen, the orange part 
opens out into a frill which encircles a 
dark red berry. These are always gay and 
pretty. 

Of course, everyone raises Strawflowers 
nowadays; that is, everyone but me. In 
fact, they are getting so common as to be 
almost monotonous, but they are lovely. 
They seem to bring the garden into the 
house, and to carry its beauty right along 
through the Winter. The most common 
colors seen in the Strawflowers are dull 
reds, yellows and browns, and I do get 
tired of these, but I have seen some lovely 
pure-white and pale-pink ones. 

There is one thing I do raise in the way 
of Summer flowers for Winter Bouquets if 
I have missed out on the Strawflowers: 
that is the old-fashioned Honesty or Satin- 
flower, also called Moonwort. This makes 
a beautiful Winter Bouquet. The growing 
plant is the most uninteresting-looking 
thing imaginable. It looks about like a 
radish, and the blossoms very closely re- 
semble a radish blossom. The plant is 
a biennial, and one must not be discouraged 
when, after waiting a whole year, nothing 
more promising than these absurd magenta 
blossoms appear. Patience must hold out 
a little longer until the blossoms go to seed. 
Then, when the seed-pod is dry and brown, 
if it is pinched between the fingers, be- 
hold! Out of the dull dried-up covering 
there comes forth a silvery, satiny leaf that 
might well serve for a fan for the fairy 
queen. A cluster of these is exquisite. 
One of the most beautiful Winter decora- 
tions ' have ever seen, was a large bunch 
of these glistening, silvery leaves mingled 
with a number of sprays of the blue-gray 
Bayberries. The whole bouquet was in the 
center of a large pair of antlers which hung 
over a big open fireplace. Everyone who 
came into the room immediately exclaimed 
“Oh, how lovely!” 

But to go back to decorations one can 
pick in Nature’s wild garden. One of my 
prettiest bouquets this Winter I picked in 
the pasture weeks after Thanksgiving. I 
found a large bed of Evetlastings. Al- 
though everything else in the pasture 
was dry and brown, these perky little 
white blossoms were as erect and sturdy 
as ever. I put a few sprays of the gay 
red Barberries with them and then for 
a background added a cluster or two of 
leaves cut from a Rhododendron where 
no blossoms had set for next season. The 
Rhododendron green is fine for the Winter 
Bouquet as it will keep fresh indefinitely, 


if put in water. One must be very judi- 
cious in cutting it, however, or the new 
blossom buds may be snipped. And then, 
just while we are speaking of green, every- 
one ought to have a vine of the good old 
English Ivy growing over some wall or 
rock. It is such a bright fresh green the 
whole year through, and if branches of it 
are put in water they will grow along 
most obligingly just as well indoors as out. 

On the same day on which I found my 
Everlastings, I brought in another quite 
pretty bouquet. It was of Hemlock 
branches, covered with their little cones, 
and Teasel stalks. These two make a 
pleasing combination. If one wishes to 
add a gayer color to the dark green of 
the Hemlock and the warm brown of the 
Teasels, one may put in a few Sumach 
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bobs. The last season’s bobs are lovely 
deep red, and add a rich tone to the other 
two. 

At holiday time the lure of the velvet 
Poinsettias is irresistible and we may use 
the artificial for a gay color. Some dye or 
paint the Teasel heads for color effects, but 
to me that is too much like putting rouge 
on the cheeks of a pretty young girl. It 
isn’t natural, and no real beauty has been 
added. Nature has given the Teasel a 
beautiful color of its own, and it seems a 
pity to change it. 

There happens to be a Button-ball tree 
near here,—this is, in other words, a Syca- 
more or Plane tree. Now if we can find a 
small boy who will climb said tree and 
bring down some branches with the pen- 
dent balls on them we shall have a beau- 
tiful bouquet. There is also a Filbert in the 
garden which has pretty clusters of tassels. 
Branches of this make an artistic bouquet, 
especially when combined with Pussy- 
willows and sprays of Forsythia. 





Manuring Fruit Trees 


From Gardening Illustrated—(English) 


RUIT-TREES cannot be satisfactorily 
F fed by rule of thumb. Each one must 

be examined before any special treat- 
ment is given. Trees that fail to bear fruit 
because they are in too vigorous a state of 
health cannot be brought to a remunerative 
condition by feeding, and hard pruning only 
aggravates the evil. Where such trees are 
growing under a restricted mode of train- 
ing, we have noticed a gradual improve- 
ment after they have been transplanted to 
another part of the garden. In the case of 
standards growing in an orchard, the best 
way of treating them, according to our ex- 
perience, is to neglect them entirely for two 
or three seasons. They then become estab- 
lished, and fruit blossom appears, and if 
the pruning is subsequently confined to 
keeping the centre of the tree open, they 
seldom fail to pay handsomely for the space 
they occupy. 

Recently we were asked to explain why 
fruit-trees growing unrestricted in an or- 
chard invariably give a more satisfactory 
return than do those in a garden where 
every attention was given. No doubt a 
similar question has often been put and 
answered. Our opinion of the matter is 
based upon observations of ordinary coun- 
try orchards and private gardens. Typical 
of the former is an acre or so of ground 
attached to a farm where fruit-trees have 
been grown for many years. In some cases 
the various sorts are in their prime; in 
others dire neglect to uproot worn-out 
specimens and replant young ones is 
strongly in evidence. In any case, what 
matters most is that nothing in the way of 
pruning, as understood by gardeners, is 
ever done. There may be an occasional 
thinning out of overcrowded heads, but 
that is all. Yet whenever it is a good year 
for fruit the trees crop tremendously, and 
in so-called bad years the return is fair. 

In many of these orchards grass is al- 
lowed to grow between the trees, and be- 
yond the fact of it being eaten off in some 
instances by sheep no manure is applied. 
In the private garden the principal trees 
are mostly in bush, espalier, and cordon- 
trained forms, the last two often on walls 
or along the path sides. As a rule, these 
are pruned from the first, and in many 
cases too hard, causing most of the buds to 
develop into growth instead of a certain 
proportion forming fruit-buds. Others, 
again, crop freely for a while and then fall 
off, and some lack the necessary vigour to 


grow satisfactorily in any way. Compar- 
ing these with similar ones in an orchard, 
one is forced to the conclusion that failure 
to do as well may be attributed to hard 
pruning for the sake of a particular mode 
of training, overcropping in the early 
stages, or insufficient water and nourish- 
ment in the case of wall trees. 

Trees in a garden must of necessity be 
kept within bounds, and to some defined 
shape. The only method of combining the 
two with regular fruit bearing is, according 
to our experience, to grow in the open gar- 
den as many bush-trained specimens as pos- 
sible in the case of Apples, pyramids in the 
case of Pears, and half-standards of Plums, 
and to prune each but moderately until 
they have got well into bearing, which, on 
the best stocks now in use for grafting, is 
not long, especially with Apples. Summer- 
pruning is a great help also towards fruit- 
buds forming. Cordon and espalier trained, 
for the first two, and fan-shapped for 
Plums, are best for walls, and the soil 
should not be too rich to begin with. When 
they commence fruiting is the time they 
need additional support; but before and 
after, the water supply is of the utmost 
importance, as the soil is always much 
drier there than in the open garden. 

Trees in a state of exhaustion are not 
difficult to distinguish. The growth is weak 
and the foliage small and unhealthy. Fruit- 
buds, too, are often produced out of all 
proportion to the general health; but, need- 
less to add, the flowers fail to set. As to 
the means of reviving them, ordinary farm- 
yard manure plays an important part. It 
may be applied liberally in the form of a 
mulch early in Autumn, and again in June. 
Where the liquid is available from animal 
sheds nothing could be better to apply in 
Autumn and Winter, commencing again in 
June, and continuing, as may be necessary, 
through the Summer. A valuable substi- 
tute for the foregoing is four parts super- 
phosphate, two parts sulphate of potash, 
and one part sulphate of ammonia, applied 
during the Summer, and watered in at the 
rate of 3 ozs. per square yard. Lime and 
basic slag are invaluable winter dressings, 
and 1 oz. of nitrate of soda to the yard just 
before the blossom opens undoubtedly facil- 
itates the setting in most cases. Trees in 
good health carrying good crops are as- 
sisted by frequent watering with equal 
parts superphosphate and muriate of pot- 
ash, 2 ozs. in a gallon of water. 
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The New England Yankee Tin Peddier ef the long ago 


Tin! Tin! WalkIn; Have You Any Tin Today P 


BY CLARK W. BROWN 


old-time game that I presume many 
of the older readers played in their 
childhood. 

How many remeraber the days of the 
“Tin Peddler” as he was called, who made 
his periodic trips through the country 
with his horse and cart, trading with the 
housewives, articles of tin, ete., for eggs, 
butter and all kinds of farm produce 
when cash was not available. He was 
always a welcome visitor for he brought 
the news and the gossip from distant 
places and gave the isolated families 
something new to think about and talk 
about. 

Some of the early tinware was highly 
decorated with figures of birds, flowers 
and fruit in gaudy colors in paints or 
japanned on various colored backgrounds. 
These were made as brighf and pretty 
as possible to attract people to their use 
in place of the sombre pewter or to avoid 
the labor of polishing silver utensils. All 
sorts of conveniences were offered, such 
as teapots, tea canisters, measures, coffee 


Tata heading is the opening of an 


pots, egg boilers, document boxes, etc. 

This ware was pretty well distributed 
through the country but that found in 
Pennsylvania is especially high-colored. 
The early ware was hand-painted but 
later as the trade increased the manufac- 
ture was speeded up by applying the de- 
signs with a stencil. 

Another form of decoration was made 
with a hammer and some kind of a punch 
making a pattern of projections in the 
tin yet it was so carefully done that the 
punch never went through or broke the 
tin so that the article would leak. On 
the so-called “Paul Revere” lanterns and 
on foot warmers the punch penetrated the 
tin letting some light or heat through but 
the light from the lantern was dim and 
it is very doubtful if its light could have 
been seen in Charlestown when it was 
suspended in the steeple of the Old North 
Church in Boston. 

Most of the tin ware, or more properly 
“tinned iron,” before 1700, came from 
England, but in 1740 Wm. and Edward 
Patterson started a factory to make tin 
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utensils at Berlin, Conn. But the sheet 
tin was still imported. In packing the tin 
sheets at the factory it was important that 
sheets of the same thickness should be 
packed in the same box so it is said that 
a man with sensitive hearing would take 
a sheet of tin by the corner and shake it 
and determine its thickness by the tone 
given. So really the tin was packed by 
sound. 

It was from this section of Connecticut 
that the first tin peddlers started out on 
their trips among the country people, re- 
turning when sold out, for another load. 
Later depots or supply stations were es- 
tablished at Albany, Montreal, Charles- 
ton and Richmond where they could re- 
stock their carts. As they found a demand 
they added other articles to their stock 
such as brooms, brass kettles, clocks, 
lamps and notions. 

Calvin Whiting, a storekeeper near 
Dedham, Mass., in 1799 became interested 
in this business soon after the above date 
and later was in partnership making tin 
ware. He spent much time in experiment 
and devising machines to save time and 
labor in the manufacture of this ware. 
The law in 1800 required attendance at 
church at least twice a year (some people 
evidently think that this law is still in 
force) and Whitney, while careful to 
obey the law, yet never did he exceed the 
required number and on his free Sundays 
continued his experiments. After a busy 
week of trying in vain to solve a certain 
motion in one of his machines he 
attended church, but as the law did not 
specify that attention should be paid to 
the service and he was very tired he fell 
asleep. In the course of his slumbers he 
dreamed the solution of his problem and 
awakening suddenly he jumped into the 
aisle and shouted “I’ve got it.” 

He later made foot stoves, and still 
later made sheet iron stoves which were 
not alwayes welcomed with enthusiasm. 
Mr. Goodrich tells, in “Recollections,” 
the following story said to have happened 
at the old meeting house at Litchfield, 
Conn. 

“The wife of one of the deacons, who was 
strongly opposed to the introduction of a 
stove, overcame her prejudice to the new 
acquisition sufficiently to come to church 
on the first Sunday after it had been set 
up. She walked into the meeting house 
and swept haughtily into her pew without 
even a glance in the direction of the un- 
welcome addition. There she sat growing 
warmer and warmer from the unaccus- 
tomed heat, until the minister’s words 
“heaping coals of fire” overwhelmed her 

(Continued in Col. 1, pg. 519) 
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Kditorial Notes 

ALKING of nuts, any one who has 

not a childhood memory of pans of 
Butternuts, all nicely cracked by the boys 
of the family, has missed a great pleas- 
ure. The thought of those nuts makes 
one’s mouth water even now. To be sure, 
eracking them was no fun, and I never 
amounted to much in that line as fingers 
were in too much danger. But then four 
men in the family were enough to attend 
to that job and we had a special flatiron 
minus its handle and with a round hole 
“Butternut 
The proper procedure was to don 


on the top which was the 
iron.” 
a big apron, have two big pans, one filled 
with nuts and the other ready for the 
eracked ones. A good-sized hammer was 
held in the right hand, and the iron on 
the lap with its hole on top, in which each 
nut was placed on end and given a quick 
firm blow on the other end. An expert 
got along finely and the nut split apart 
leaving the meats in whole or nearly 
One expert was 
liable to have a thumb and first finger 
to nurse. We used to hear that a girl 


whole pieces. not so 


could not become a good sewer until she 
had “pricked her finger nine times to the 
bone”; on the same principle perhaps, I 
never became an expert because I ob- 
jected to smashing my thumb and finger 
nine times. But then what was the use 
as long as there were older brothers who 
had become experts? 

Some years ago while living in St. 
Joseph, Missouri, a friend told me he had 
always wondered what a Butternut tasted 
like. So I wrote to friends back home 
in “York State” that I knew had some 
and asked if they would send on a few. 
When they came, some were cracked and 
some were not, and a letter explained 
that as one could not truly enjoy Butter- 
nuts until he had rapped his fingers a few 
times, the whole ones were ineluded to 
give that experience. 


Isn't 
wrought 


it amazing what havoe ean be 
in one garden during two or 
Several mem- 
Club had that sad 
fact brought home to them this year. On 


three weeks of absence? 


bers of the Garden 


sat’s 
weeds will grow 
while the gardener is away. “My garden 


the same principle as “When the 


b] 


away the mice will play,’ 


is a wreck” was the wail of more than 
one on returning from a vaeation. The 
wreckage comes in such an ineredibly 
short time, too. 


I notice an article in the September 
issue on Goldfish dying in pool. My ex- 
perience is, that they need little or no 
feeding if the pool has soil in the bottom 
and Lilies are growing as they would 
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naturally. Undoubtedly this would not 
be true when there is no soil and the 
Lilies are in tubs. Under such condi- 
tions there would be little chance of find- 
ing worms, although the usual supply of 
mosquito larvae and black aphis will be 
present. The latter are most unsightly 
and the only cure according to all advice 
“Use 
wash them off, then the Fish will dispose 
of them.” Fifty-three Fish were put into 
my pool in June and they have had no 


so far obtained is the hose and 


extra feeding. None have died a natural 


death. How many “that old yellow cat” 
has caught remains to be seen when they 
are taken out for the Winter. One at 
least has gone, as the remains were dis- 
covered some time ago, when I was weed- 


ing along a path. 





Practical Botany;—The Leaf (Continued) 


BY ADELLA PRESCOTT 


EAVES vary greatly in their char- 
acteristics; each species having its 
own individuality. All gradations 

in size and shape are found, but a large 
percentage of leaves of whatever size, or 
general shape, have a more or less 
pointed tip which aids rain to run quickly 
off the surface. This run-off is quite im- 
portant as rain interferes with transpira- 
tion to a considerable degree. (Trans- 
piration in plants is perspiration in 
humans. ) 

Texture and margins vary as well as 
size and shape, some of the blades being 
smooth while others are rough and hairy; 
some of the edges are even, while others 
are toothed and notched in various ways. 
In some species, like the Oak and Maple, 
the indentations are so deep that the leaf 
is lobed; others are so deeply-lobed that 
the leaf is divided into several parts; as 
the Rose and Lupin. Such leaves are 
called compound leaves and their parts 
are called leaflets. These compound 
leaves are further divided into pinnate, 
(feather-like) of which the Elder is an 
example, and palmate, where the leaflets 
radiate from the apex of the petiole like 
the fingers from the palm of the hand. 
Clover leaves are of this type. The hairs 
with which many leaves are covered are 
thought to reduce evaporation, but some- 
times they produce glandular seeretions, 
and oceasionally act as stinging organs as 
in the nettle. 

Running through the substance of the 
blade, may be found strands of whitish 
tissue whieh are continuations of the 
fibro-vaseular bundles of the stem. This 
veining varies greatly in different species, 
and a good botanist, which implies a 
keen observer, can often recognize the 
species by the venation. 

The venation in monoeotyledons and 
dicotyledons is quite different to the 
“monocots” having what is known as 
parallel venation. They have grass-like 
leaves, and the main veins either run 
from the base to the apex of the leaves, 





or from the midrib to the margin as in 
Lilies. In the “dicots” the venation is 
reticulated or netted. These veins are 
connected directly with the stem and root, 
and are earriers of food and food mate- 
rials between the leaf blade and other 
parts of the plant; and also form the 
frame work of the leaf. 

Grape sugar formed in green leaves 
in the light, is the basal food of both 
plants and animals. It is one of the 
most important substances in organic 
nature, and there is a continual movement 
of it (in solution) from the blade into 


the stem. This grape sugar is trans- 
formed into starch and leaves always 


gain in weight in the light and are 
heavier in the evening than in the morn- 
ing. (This is true of people, that is the 
difference in weight. It will vary from 
1 to 4 pounds between night and morn- 
ing.) Nature is a clever chemist and can 
do what other chemists cannot; that is, 
transform grape sugar into starch. 

Leaves present a large amount of sur- 
face to the air and therefore are very 
liable to loss of water by evaporation. 
To guard against the danger of too great 
a loss, plants have aequired a variety of 
protective devices making the cells water- 
proof or in some eases excreting a waxy 
substance ealled euticle. Frequently this 
cuticle is sufficient to give a grayish tint 
to the foliage and fruit and is ealled 
bloom. Seales are another form of pro- 
tection and are especially abundant in 
Ferns. Exeessive loss of water is also 
prevented in some cases by development 
of cell layers with corky walls. 

It seems incredible that anything so 
thin as an ordinary leaf should be com- 
posed of several layers of cells and some 
of them standing on end at that, but 
botanists assure us that such is the ease. 
On both the upper and lower surfaces, 
there is first of all, a layer of colorless, 
closely joined epidermal cells. The cells 
of the upper part of the leaf under the 
epidermal cells are elongated and are set 
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up in regular order with their long 
diameters at right angles to the leaf sur- 
face, and are called palisade cells, from 
their resemblance to the row of stakes 
about a stockade. These cells are not set 
closely together but have air spaces be- 
tween them connecting with the stomata 
the tiny openings in the under side of the 
epidermis through which a constant ex- 
change of air, water and gasses is carried 
on. The stomata corresponds to the pores 
in our own skin. 





Useful Hints for November 


F BULBS are still to be set out be sure 

and use plenty of sand around them. 
Some Lily bulbs are safest perched on 
little flower pots turned upside down. 
This assures good drainage. Of course 
the method used depends largely on the 
nature of the soil; sandy soil allows the 
water to drain off anyhow, so that extra 
drainage is not required, but wet clay 
soil must have sand mixed with it and 
here is where the wee inverted jars come 
in, to good advantage. 


During the early part of the month 
do all the cleaning up possible. Cut 
stalks of Phlox, and others of the same 
type, down very low, so that they will 
not be unsightly in the Spring when new 
growth is starting up. At that time it is 
very difficult to cut off hard dry stalks 
without also breaking pieces of the fresh 
stems and thus doing harm. 


There is always a little mental conflict 
when it comes to cleaning up the garden. 
It is undoubtedly better for the plants to 
be trimmed and put into good condition 
for Spring, and the garden certainly looks 
nicer, in “apple pie order.” On the other 
hand some stalks of seeds would supply 
food for the winter birds; and besides, 
unless there is plenty of shrubbery of 
various heights to provide snow pictures, 
some well-placed tall perennials, or it 
might be better to say shrubby-like 
perennials, would give lodging places for 
the snow. What picture is more lovely 
than one made by soft fluffy snow? We 
need Winter beauty in the garden as well 
as Spring, Summer and Autumn. With 
red-berried vines and shrubs, evergreens, 
and the snow mantling all, a Winter 
garden can indeed be a spot of beauty. 


Oak leaves are the best, if they are 
obtainable, for putting around Rhododen- 
drons and other acid-requiring shrubs. 
Other leaves will do, as we often have 
to take what we ean get rather than what 
we really want. 


Toward the close of November the 
weather may become cold enough to allow 
you to cover the Roses. For two years now 
warm spells have hung on _ so _ late 
that covering was not safe, but 1931 may 
go back to normal, which is really more 
comfortable for the gardener and less of 
a worry. When such work has to be left 
until December a cold snap with snow is 
liable to come suddenly and then one is 
in a fix. 


Fall-spading of all plots not filled with 
perennials, gets the ground into good 
shape for Spring and allows both air and 
snow to pass freely through it; which is 





Flower 





most beneficial. Also, all weeding that can 
be accomplished before snow covers the 
ground will mean a cleaner garden in the 
Spring. Weeds naturally come under the 
same three heads as garden plants, an- 
nuals, biennials and perennials. Annuals 
will go with Winter but will leave behind 
a plentiful supply of seeds to carry on. 
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All three must be eradicated before seed 
matures, but perennials especially have to 
be ruthlessly torn out by the roots. 
Biennials will die a natural death after 
the second season. However, if they are 
exterminated the first year their flower- 
ing and seeding time will never arrive and 
they will be done with. 


Nuts and Nut-Bearing Trees 


BY MRS. FRED C. BRADT 


HAT an appropriate time of 
year to think of this subject,— 

the harvest season,—and in so 
short a time the Thanksgiving dinner 
which will not be complete without Nuts 
on the table. Then at Christmas there 
will be Nuts for the stockings, for they 
do fill in the toes so nicely. 

As a young girl 1 remember Father 
buying five pounds of mixed Nuts every 
week. These were cracked and put on 
the table to take the place of meat. Many 
Nuts have higher food value than meat, 
grains, or fruits. Cereals with 1650 calo- 
ries are about half as nutritious as Nuts; 
while fresh vegetables averaging 300 
calories, and fruits averaging 275 calories 
per pound, are less than 1/10 as nutri- 
tious as nut meats. When the Chinese 
mother cannot feed her babe, it is given 
milk made of boiled water and a paste 
of ground Walnut meats. Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg of Battle Creek, Michigan, also 
states that while many vegetable proteins 
are hard to digest, those from Nuts are 
very easy, and the Nut fats are far more 
digestible than animal fats of any sort. 
Then too, ptomaine poisoning or other 
disease germs are not generally found in 
Nut food. Nuts also offer a double op- 
portunity for us to inerease the quantity 
and quality of our food supply. You 
may think I am working for some Nut 
industry. If so you are mistaken. 

During the early period of abundance, 
Nuts were neglected in America, but 
their use as food is inereasing rapidly, 
and their culture now promises to be- 
come a widespread industry. At present 
the English or Persian Walnut is the 
Food Nut most widely used in this 
country. It may be replaced by a half 
dozen different kinds now growing in the 
United States, such as Black Walnut, 
Butternut, Japanese Walnut, Pecan and 
the Hickory Nuts. 

How hard to believe, when we think 
of the English or Persian Walnut of to- 
day, that in the wild it is a small Nut 
with a thick hard shell and a small kernel 
which. is hardly edible. The change hap- 
pened as follows: In the beginning of 
the development of agriculture in West- 
ern Asia and along the Mediterranean, 
villagers brought from the forests the 
best Nuts and planted them near their 
homes. Each generation selected the best 
from these until the very best trees were 
found growing in the villages where other 
trees were searee, giving a chance for 
both parents of each crossing to be of the 
best stock. This has been going on for 
an unknown period of time and has ex- 
tended over a wide area, from Persia 
west to Spain and east to Japan. 

California with its Mediterranean cli- 


mate can easily have commercial Nut 
orchards without difficulty, while in the 
East it is very hard to get a tree to stand 
our Winters. Then, if not killed off, they 
are subject to a leaf blight. Although 
the Persian or English Walnuts do not 
thrive in the East, we do have the Black 
Walnut in the Southern States and the 
fruit is used commercially, especially 
since the candy and ice cream industry 
has become so prominent in our country. 

Nut culture depends on the technique 
of budding and grafting the trees. This 
may not be as easy as grafting Apples, 
Plums or Pears, but the main idea is to 
find the best existing strain, then breed 
a better strain by crossing and hybridiz- 
ing. The wood from these trees is very 
valuable as lumber but they must reach 
from 50 to 100 years old to be of greatest 
worth. 


HE Butternut grows in a colder eli- 
mate than the Black Walnut. Farther 
south it is known as the White Walnut, 
and is found growing along streams. The 
kernels of the better specimens come out 
of the shell more easily than those of the 
Black Walnut. A selected grafted 
variety, the Deming, is reported to bear 
in Pennsylvania, when but two feet high. 
The Japanese Walnut grows in as 
changeable a climate as we might expect 
between Nova Scotia and Georgia. It also 
thrives in a great range of soil from clay 
to sand. The fruit grows in long clusters 
and is very abundant. The wood is soft 
and of little value. Just now the Japa- 
nese Walnut is in rather bad standing, 
because ignorant or unprincipaled nur- 
servmen have seattered its seedlings 
widely over the United States, calling it 
the English Walnut, and naturally these 
specimens grew to trees of inferior merit. 
Other nurserymen in good faith sold 
seedlings produced from Nuts borne on 
Japanese trees in this country. These 
turned' out to be hybrids that could be 
seareely distinguished from the Butter- 
nut. It seems as though the Japanese 
chooses pollen from the Butternut rather 
than from its own kind if it has a chance. 
(Thereby showing its good sense, as its 
offspring are likely to be its superior.) 
Another food-producing family are the 
Hickories, and the Peean is king of the 
family. Before the white man came to 
scatter it, this tree was a native along the 
Mississippi Basin south of Iowa. The 
early settlers of Illinois, Indiana and 
Missouri, found thousands of Pecan trees 
from two to three feet in diameter and a 
hundred feet high. It was a common 
practice to leave them when clearing the 
land and today many are standing in the 
cornfields. Mr. Lankford states “The 
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Nuts from my large tree are delicious, as 
I have said, but Nuts grown from 
seedlings of this tree in some cases are as 
bitter as quinine, and in other cases are 
as sweet as the Nuts from the parent 
tree.” No seedling from chance hybrid- 
izing can be depended upon if inferior 
trees are within reach of insects or near 
enough for the wind to carry the pollen 
in the case of wind-pollinated trees. 

A southern grower says: “It is almost 
a universal mistake to put Pecan trees too 
near together; leave sufficient room for 
the top of the tree to have sunshine. Set 
the trees sixty feet apart or twelve trees 
to the acre. When these begin to crowd, 
remove every other row. This is as much 
as the moisture and fertility of the soil 
will sustain.” The wood is very brittle 
and about the only use is for fuel and 
fences. 

The Hickory has, like most tree fami- 
lies, several varieties, such as the Pignut, 
Mocker, Butternut, White Hickory and 
Shagbark or Shellbark, many of them 
delicious for eating by the fireside. 

There is hardly space to much more 
than mention some of the other edible 
Nuts such as the Beech, a northern mem- 
ber of the Mast family, as the Chestnut is 
a southern member of the same family. 
The Beech tree can be grafted and in the 
future it may give us wide expanses, 
stretching over the unplowable stony 
lands of New England, and furnishing 
dessert Nuts for the table, and oils for 
the kitchen. 

The Pistache comes from the Mediter- 
ranean countries as well as from China, 
growing at times in the very poorest soil. 

Dr. R. T. Morris in his book states that 
he thinks the Pine Nuts are only second 
to the Cocoanut. This, Mr. J. Russel 
Smith questions, but each one to his taste. 
The Pine tree with its varied species pro- 
duces Nuts with a wide variety of edible 
qualities, some sugary and sweet, and 
many rich in both protein and fat. 


The Almond is a cousin to the Peach. 
The two trees are so similar in appear- 
ance as to be indistinguishable to the in- 
experienced. In California, during the 
World War oil was extracted from Apri- 
cot kernels and was used for cooking and 
the canning of sardines. The Filbert or 
Hazelnut resembles the Raspberry in its 
habit of growth. 





Golden-Leaved Elder 


HIS is one of the best of colored 

plants for enlivening shrubberies, but 
it is frequently condemned for its in- 
constancy in color, particularly when it 
attains a considerable size. It is in this 
respect, like many more self and parti- 
colored plants, that it shows itself to the 
best advantage when in a young and 
vigorous state. It is, however, easily 
propagated, and when rooted grows so 
luxuriantly that, considering the purpose 
for which it is required, it need never be 
allowed to arrive at any great age or 
size. I find, moreover, that large plants of 
it can be kept up to the color standard by 
winter-pruning the shoots to within a few 
inches of where they started from the pre- 
ceeding Spring. I know a large plant that 


used to be grand in color, but last Winter 
it was left unpruned, and now, in conse- 
quence of such neglect, it is almost green.— 
G. S. 


in Gardening Illustrated (English.) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 








“A mist on the fair horizon, 
The infinite, tender sky, 
The ripe, rich tint of the ane 
And the wild geese a © 
And all over upland and ewinnd 
The charm of the Goldenrod: 
Some people call it Autumn, or Nature, 
And others call it God.” 


“fancy to lightly turn to thoughts of 

love,” but now is the time when many 
are turning to thoughts of food. Here is 
an account of Thanksgiving dinner in New 
England, 1779: 


“Of course we could have no Roast 
Beef. None of us have tasted Beef this 
three years back as it must all go to 
the Army But . . Hunters 
were able to get us a fine red deer, so 
we had Venison . -and Roast pork, 
a big roast turkey, a goose, two big 
Pigeon Pasties, and an abundance of 
vegetables of all the old Sorts and one 
. . . Which Uncle Simeon had imported 
the Seeds from England just before the 
War began. It is called Sellery and 
you eat it without cooking. This year 
it was Uncle Simeon’s turn to have the 
dinner at his house, but . . all the 
baking was done at our house . . . we 
had the big oven filled twice each day 
for three days before it was done. . 
everything was GOOD though we did 
have to do without some things that 
ought to be used. Neither Love nor 
(paper) Money could buy raisins, but 
our good red cherries dried without the 
pits did almost as well . 


S “taney may be the proper time for the 


Thank goodness the old days of gorging 
are past. It is painful to go hungry— 
hungry of necessity—but overstuffed stom- 
achs, too, are painful, and often fatal. 
Overeating is said to cause premature age. 
Watertown, Wisconsin, it seems has long 
been famed for its goose-stuffing process. 
Geese are shut up and then specially pre- 
pared noodles are forced down their throats. 
Last year it was reported that the State 
Humane Society investigated the matter, 
declaring such treatment to be unnatural 
and inhuman. 


It has been reported that the U. S. is 
exchanging wheat for Brazil coffee. Old 
Persian writers advised if one had but two 
loaves of bread to sell one to “buy Hya- 
cinths to feed thy soul.” The Bible tells 
of some “whose God is their belly’—maybe 
they believe the soul’s habitat is in the 
stomach. 


The Mexicans regard Humming Birds as 
Good Luck omens. 


As many as seven thousand seeds have 
been reported found in the stomach of a 
single Dove. Enough to make any Bird feel 
seedy. 


Many ologists, one Chinese weather 
prophet, and a few of the dumb creatures— 
often not as dumb as their detractors—in- 
dicate California will be wet this Winter. 
Indeed a whole cycle of extra damp: years 
are said to be hovering “just around the 
corner,” no doubt keeping company with the 
illusive prosperity also supposed to be flirt- 
ing just around the corner. 


Denatured Nature: During the past 
season it was announced that many Cali- 
fornia Fig trees had been “detrunked,” 
whatever that is, so that pickers need not 
climb ladders to reach the Figs. And thou- 


sands of Peach trees were to be uprooted. 
Too much fruit, too much grain, yet mil- 
lions are without food! What a paradox. 
“Water, water everywhere, but not a drop 
to drink.” 


It is saggested flowers remain fresh 
longer when placed in water that has first 
been boiled. 


After cutting your capers, bottle them up 
safely. Capers are the pickled flower buds 
of the Caper bush. A good substitute is 
Nasturtium seeds. 


Reports show that a cool living room 
gives plants three times a better chance to 
thrive than a warm one. Cyclamens it ie 
said should be kept below 70 degrees for 
successful house growing. Christmas Cactus 
needs a similar temperature. Garden Par- 
sley makes a pretty house plant besides 
being useful to the cook. It needs sunlight 
and medium to cool temperature. Plant 
Grapefruit seeds thickly in a bowl for a 
pretty table piece later. Rattlesnake plant 
is a good foliage plant for poorly lighted 
corners. Common MHouseleek sometimes 
called Hen and Chickens, also make a good 
house plant requiring little attention. If 
you have never seen a bouquet of these odd 
but charming flowers, a treat awaits you. 
The red-orange-yellow waxen bells are very 
oriental-looking and last a long time in 
water. I have kept them easily a fortnight. 
If any of your men folks are prone to 
dropping their cigar or cigaret ends, just 
“any old place,” educate them to the habit 
of dropping them in the flower pots. The 
tobacco discourages plant lice and you can 
remove the unsightly stubs later. Aspid- 
istra simply thrives when occasionally 
watered with urine. This is also true of 
Sprengeri. Dilute the water. 


Selfishness is the mealy bug that plays 
havoc in the Garden of Life. 


Do insects have traffic laws? Watch a 
line of Ants going and coming. Bees are 
said to have a regular “school system,” the 
youngest Worker Bees being assigned the 
duty of gathering water, graduating later 
to higher classes, the last and highest be- 
lieved to be gathering pollen. It ‘thas been 
observed that Bees found dead around the 
hive or yard during a spell of bad weather, 
had much pollen on their legs and showed 
signs of age. 


One of the most pleasing and striking 
sights to first greet visitors’ eyes in San 
Francisco are the great flower stands at 
the principal corners of the downtown 
streets, Winter and Summer. Perhaps no 
other single feature makes this city more 
remembered. Recently a ban was placed on 
these picturesque flower stands curtailing 
the space formerly used. How the Club 
women did protest! San Francisco is said 
to furnish masses of white Chrysanthemunis 
to New Orleans for All Saint’s Day, and 
Orchids to Chicago, New York and Boston. 
Alameda county, across the Bay from San 
Francisco, is one of the leaders in Cali- 
fornia’s flower industry. Eighty per cent of 
the finest Roses seen in Los Angeles shops 
are said to come from this district, and 
that the annual Pasadena Rose Tournament 
could not be held without Roses being sup- 
plied from this county. Likewise quantities 
of Roses are contributed to the yearly Rose 
Festival at Portland. 


The Lima Bean has been found useful for 
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other purposes than as a vegetable. Lima 
Bean flour is no longer a novelty, and it is 
also claimed they yield honey for the Bees 
especially when well-watered. The honey 
is mild and pleasant to taste and of a 
delicate amber color. 


Are you familiar with Chayotes? No, 
not Coyotes, but pronounced chi-6 ti; long 
¢ and o and short i at the end, with accent 
on the o. They bear acquaintance accord- 
ing to Uncle Sam. They are sometimes 
called Vegetable Pear, or Mango Squash, 
being actually related to the Squashes and 
Cucumbers though they bear little family 
resemblance. It seems Central Americans 
have known this tribe for two or three mil- 
leniums. Chayotes adapt themselves to 
different localities in the South and also in 
Southern California, and even maturing as 
far north as Washington, D. C. They may 
be cooked and served mashed, sliced and 
fried, or made into fritters, stuffed and 
baked, besides good cold in salads, and 
make a fine sweet pickle. If you are in- 
terested write the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, Washington, for further information. 


November 21—December 20—Sagittarius. 
People born under this sign are said to be 
ae ape and have a gift of prophecy. 

ow’s your chance, all you Sagittarius folks 
to forecast the winter weather. They are 
said to be rather fond of outdoor exercise, 
the fresh air keeping them robust and 
healthy. 


Experiments have shown that when plant 
boxes or pots are kept continuously warm 
from below by a special heating arrange- 
ment placed under them, the seedlings and 
cuttings take root weeks sooner than under 
the regular methods. 








(Continued from Col. 3, pg. 515) 


and she fainted. She was carried out, and 
upon her recovery, blamed the fainting, to 
the heat of the stove. The story ends by 
relating her most complete ‘coming to,’ 
when she was told that because of the 
omission of some part of the funnel there 
had been no fire in the stove.” 


Old reflector baking ovens of tin to 
set in front of the fireplace were fairly 
common. They had a spit to hold the 
roast and holes in the end to hold the 
spit when turned in different positions 
in order to cook the meat on all sides. 
Later there was added a movement with 
weights that kept the spit turning con- 
tinuously and roasted the meat evenly. 
Chandeliers of tin with candle holders 
were made and some of them were quite 
elaborate. A tin flaring cup with a shal- 
low container at the bottom was used to 
warm the baby’s milk. A little alcohol 
in the bottom of the outside when ignited 
blazed up around the cup effectively 
warming the contents. 


A collection of old tin utensils is very 
interesting and many of the decorated 
pieces were handsome as well. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


The large illustration shows one of these old 
time Yankee tin peddlers that the writer per- 
sonally knew and he was one of the most inter- 
esting and kindly Christian old men I ever 

ew. 

Another picture (Fig. 1.) shows some inter- 
esting types of old tin lamps at the right and 
left, while in the middle are a glass lamp and 
a pewter lamp. The tin lamp on the left has a 
east iron base. ; 

The other illustration (Fig. II.) shows two 
pewter lamps with a pewter candlestick in the 
center which supports a “peg’’ lamp of glass. 
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Protection of Fruit Trees from Mice 
BY R. A. VAN METER 


that are lost every Winter through 
girdling by Mice runs into the thou- 
sands. An orchard may escape all dam- 
age for many years and then suddenly be 
almost destroyed in one Winter. 

According to biologists the number of 
Mice in a given area fluctuate violently 
as natural enemies kill them off; or, de- 
clining themselves in number, allow the 
Mice to propagate freely. 

Many fruit growers are now poisoning 
Rodents about the premises every Au- 
tumn as a precautionary measure. To 
facilitate this the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is distributing at 
cost through the County Agricultural 
Agents, a large quantity of poisoned bait 
which has been very effective in keeping 
Mice and Rats under control. The method 
of preparing the bait for Mice was pub- 
lished in the FLOwEeR GROWER a year 
ago. This article will be confined to other 
methods of protection. 

It is fortunate that Mice do not visit 
the same orchards every year. By watch- 


Te number of good Fruit Trees 


ing the number of runways under the 
grass in the Fall some fruit growers feel 
that they can tell in advance when enough 
Mice are present in the orchard to be 
dangerous, but very often Mice come into 
an orehard in Winter from adjoining 
fields and the only safe way to avoid 
damage is to adopt some precautionary 
measure. The tender bark of young trees 
is more often attacked than the rough, 
dry covering of old trunks, and young 
trees in particular need protection. Al- 
though we have had trees girdled, which 
were twelve inches in diameter, that is 
very rare. Young Apple trees are more 
often damaged than the Peach, Plum or 
Cherry and the young Apple orchard is 
most likely to suffer. 

In northern regions most of the damage 
has been done by the common Meadow 
Mouse which usually has its runways in 
the grass and works on the trunk just 
above the surface of the ground. The 
Pine Mouse is more often found from 
southern New York southward, although 
oceasionally it is found in more northern 
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regions. The Pine Mouse lives under- 
ground and girdles the trunk below the 
surface, or may remove the bark from 
the larger roots. Little trace of this dam- 
age appears above ground until the tree 
collapses and then it is too late to do 
anything about it. Poisoning is the only 
effective way of protecting trees in the 
Pine Mouse region. 

Against the Meadow Mouse there are 
many forms of protection which are 
more or less effective. Clearing away the 
grass and weeds and leaves from the base 
of the trunk, in itself, gives a measure 
of protection, for Mice hesitate to leave 
the shelter of their grass-covered runs. 

In addition to clearing about the bases 
of the trees, many fruit growers prune 
off water sprouts and small branches in 


the Fall and leave them until Spring on 
the ground where they fall. Until these 


more succulent branches are stripped of 
bark, the trunks are seldom touched. 

Young trees, however, need something 
more to render them safe. Tree guards 
are not very expensive for the small or- 
chard and when properly put on, prac- 
tically eliminate damage from Field Mice. 

The best protectors are made of woven 
wire or expanded sheet metal which looks 
like metal lath. Although they cost more, 
such guards will last until the tree is ma- 
ture and they require less attention than 
protectors that will not admit light and 
air. 

An easy way to make wire guards is 
to buy a quantity of galvanized woven 
wire screen with a quarter inch mesh and 
eut from it sections long enough to en- 
circle the trunks. They should be eut 
long enough to cover the trunks when 
they have a diameter. of at least 6 or 8 
inches, then the guards will not need to 
be renewed. The width of the wire 
or height of the protector should be 15 
or 18 inches, if the trunks are long enough 
to permit it. The wire should not come 
against the lowest branch or it will soon 
chafe and damage it. 

A good protector which will last for a 
season or two may be made from common 
building paper. It should contain no tar, 
for tarred papers frequently damage the 
bark. This paper comes in rolls and the 
rolls may be sawed into lengths equal to 
the desired height of the protectors. 
Then the guards may be cut to the proper 
length with a pair of shears or a heavy 
knife. 

Air-tight protectors of this kind should 
be removed in Spring or they gather 
within them an aceumulation of spider- 
webs and debris that keeps the trunk 
moist and provides ideal conditions for 
decay of the bark. 

It is easier and in the long run more 
economical to give the trees some pro- 
tection now than to try to bridge-graft 
them in Spring after they have been 
severely damaged. Bridge-grafting ean 
only be looked upon as a means of making 
the best of a bad job. 





Watch the Cull Barrel 


HE fruit grower has found the season 
of 1931 more diffieult than some others 
in which to control pests. Some trees 
carried light crops and there has been a 
great deal of weather favorable to the 
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development of insects and diseases. 

Codling moth and both the plum and 
apple cureulio have been particularly ac- 
tive in the Northeastern States. The apple 
eureculio is not so common as the plum 
cureulio but here and there it appears in 
very destructive numbers. The plum cur- 
eulio is found everywhere and attacks 
Plums, Peaches, Apples and Cherries to 
cause considerable losses every year. 
Early in the season it makes a creseent- 
shaped mark in the fruit under which an 
egg is laid. This eutting of the skin is 
followed in the ease of Plums and Pea- 
ches by the exudation of a drop of clear 
gum which makes the injury very con- 
spicuous and easily identified. On the 
Apple this eut often develops, as the 
Apple grows, to a broad, thumb-nail 
shaped roughened mark which often ear- 
ries a large mark at one side where the 
egg was laid. 

When pests are plentiful there is likely 
to be an unusually heavy earry-over to 
the following year and an examination 
of the cull barrels to determine what pests 
are present in the orchard is a great 
help in directing the next year’s spray 
program. 

It is seldom that a large number of 
pests are at all destructive in a given 
plantation. An examination of the eulls 
will show a great similarity in the blem- 
ishes on the different fruits. Every mark 
is a signature of the eulprit and most of 
them are too distinetly individual to be 
eaused by other pests. Any interested 
gardener can make his spraying much 
more effective by identifying the pests in 
his orchard and directing the spray pro- 
gram particularly at the worst offenders. 

Each State Agricultural College pub- 
lishes, and distributes free of charge, a 
spray schedule aimed at the worst pests. 
There is one of these schedules for each 
fruit and every gardener should have 
them all. Then a little observation will 
make clear the pest responsible for most of 
the culls in any given orchard and spray- 
ing for the next season ean be made 
much more effective and economical than 
the hit or miss svstem too often used. 

If there is uncertainty as to what 
eaused the blemishes on the fruit this year, 
send a sample of two or three Apples to 
vour State Agricultural College or Ex- 
periment Station. Those in charge will 
be glad to give vou all the help in their 
power toward the identification and eon- 
trol of the pests in vour garden. 





Growth and Winter-Killing 

HIS has been a good growing season 

with us and the light-colored seeond 
growths at the ends of the branches are 
conspicuous on such plants as the Green- 
ing Apple which tend to break into a 
second growth when conditions are favor- 
able. A great many people are preju- 
diced against vigorous growth on the 
grounds that it may lead to winter injury. 

It is true that when growth is late, the 
tender new wood at the ends of the 
branches is likely to be killed during the 
Winter and sometimes the bark is split 
from crotches at the base of branches 
and from the trunk itself near ground 
level. These seem to be the last parts 
of the tree to ripen for Winter. 
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When we get a Winter so severe, how- 
ever, that Winter-killing is wide-spread, 
it is noticeable that most of the woody 
plants killed are plants which were under- 
fed rather than those which grew too 
much. The Winter-killing of vigorous 
trees seems to be more a matter of late 
growth than the amount of growth. A 
vigorous tree which stops growth early 
enough to harden off the new wood is 
more resistant to cold than any other. 
That has been observed again and again. 

On the other hand, starved trees like 
starved animals have little resistance. 
When growth is short and the leaves fall 
too early the tree is in danger. Plants 
should be encouraged to make a elean, 
vigorous growth in early Summer with- 
out carrying that rapid growth into late 
Fall. This means that materials like the 
various manures should be used with some 
caution for they tend to release plant 
food over a longer period than the im- 
mediately available fertilizers and they 
may hold a good part of their stimulating 
effect until late in the season. 

At the same time it must be re- 
membered that the manures are the best 
materials we have for the general im- 
provement of soil fertility and their in- 
telligent use is to be recommended. The 
thing to avoid is the use of excessive 
amounts. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


Pruning ordinarily may be started 
safely soon after the leaves drop. By 
starting in the Fall and utilizing the 
warm days until severe weather comes, 
many gardeners are able to lighten con- 
siderably the rush which comes in early 
Spring. 


When pruning is done early it is a 
good plan to allow a few small branches 
to remain on the ground or for that mat- 
ter to leave all the brush on the ground 
until Spring to furnish food for mice, 
and keep them away from the trunks of 
the trees in ease this happens to be a 
“mouse” year. 


31° F. is about the right temperature 
for storing Apples and the nearer the 
storage room ean be kept to that temper- 
ature the longer the Apples will keep 
in good condition. Ventilate freely until 
the room reaches a temperature near 
freezing. 


If the clusters of Grapes this year were 
too small or too loose, it is likely that 
better pruning and a little fertilizer will 
improve them another year. Prune some 
time while the leaves are off and fertilize 
in Spring when growth is starting. 


Store Grapes on trays in a well-venti- 
lated place. <A single layer of clusters 
is better than more and Grapes should 
never be stored in a pile or in a large 
box. 


When pruning Apple trees, remember 
that when the trees were loaded with 
fruit the branches drooped more than 
they do now. Try to leave the branches 
on the sides so they can droop somewhat 
without clustering too much. 


If the strawberry rows are set too 
thickly with plants it is not too late to 
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remove some of the weaker ones before 
applying the mulch. The late-set runner 
plants will bear little or nothing next 
year and become weeds in effect. 


Watch for mice in the orchard. If 
many runs are present the trees are likely 
to need some protection. Clearing away 
the grass and rubbish from about the 
trunks will help greatly. 


Except with Everbearers, keep all the 
blossoms picked off the Strawberry plants 
during the first season. Otherwise few 
runners and weak plants are likely to 
result. No berries of any consequence will 
be harvested during the first season any- 
way, and their production will exhaust 
and may even result in the death of the 
parent plants. 


One last late removal of weeds from 
the small fruit plantation will give it a 
fine start in Spring for some of the 
weeds may live over Winter and get off 
to a flying start in Spring before the 
soil can be cultivated or hoed. 





Drought and Summer-Fallowing 


OES a dry Summer do the soil good by 

resting it? We have heard this state- 
ment made, and there seems ground for 
the belief that drought which prevents the 
growth of a crop has locked up that 
amount of plant food for a season. An ob- 
serving farmer in Virginia, who has been 
reading The Rural New-Yorker 50 years, 
makes the following striking report: 

“IT came to the conclusion years ago that a 
long hot dry spell in the Summer had a good 
effect on the soil. Last Summer we had the 
longest, hottest dry spell ever known by the 
oldest people now here. It did not end until 
the growing season was practically over. From 
the first of March this year to the present date 
we have had about the normal rainfall, fairly 
well distributed. And it is the most bounteous 
season I ever saw. 

“Wheat yields the largest ever known, fully 
double the average. Potatoes and garden stuff 
of all kinds exceptionally good. Hay is a good 
crop Wherever there was a stand. Little Clover 
withstood the drought last Summer, 

“There are fields of old Bluegrass pastures 
where good crops of hay were cut, something 
I never saw before. Corn looks good every- 
where. ‘That dry weather last Summer must 
have had a good effect on the soil,’ is a com- 
mon remark.” 


At one time “summer-fallowing” of the 
land was largely practiced. A field might 
be plowed anywhere from two to four times 
during the season and harrowed at inter- 
vals, no crop being grown on it, or winter 
grain sown in the Fall. Remarkable re- 
sults sometimes came from this fallowing, 
not only increased crops the next season, 
but a seeming addition to the “life” of the 
soil, the word being used by some in the 
sense applied to a spirited horse. Quite 
likely there were some exaggerated ideas 
about this, but we wonder whether the 
thorough roasting the land got by being 
turned up and stirred, while midsummer 
sun blazed on it, and which it got last 
year in the all-season, burning drought, 
actually did something to it not yet fully 
understood. At one time fallowing was 
practiced at the Rothamsted, England, ex- 
perimental grounds. Two plots treated the 
same as to fertility were kept in wheat four 
years. On one wheat was sown every year 
and on the other every two years, the 
ground being fallowed the odd year, The 
two crops from the fallowed plots gave 79 
bushels, and four crops from the other plot 
6 bushels. The fifth year both plots had 


wheat after wheat, and with the same yield.’ 


Evidently the fallowing did something more 
than rest the land. 
—Rural New-Yorker 


Viburnum 
sterilis 


opulus 


The Wiid Geranium (Mascu- 
latum) planted on either side 
of the rustic chair 
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The Lovely Viburnums 
BY FREDERIKE WERNER, (Penna.) 


MONG the deciduous shrubs which 
were set out the first Autumn after 
the little house was completed were 

different species of white-flowering ones. 
To those which have given unfailing 
delight and service since belong the lovely 
Viburnums. Without a bit of care on 
our part have they brought forth their 
masses of snowy-white beauty, every 
season. 

They make their appearance in green- 
ish-colored clusters first in our part of 
Pennsylvania (eastern) when the last 
golden bells of the Forsythia, (their 
neighbors on the gateway) bid us good- 
bve for another year. The greenish color 
changes as the sun becomes warmer into 
the purest of white. It is then that this 
flower loaded bush lends his drooping 
white charm for the constantly moving 
Garden Picture. 

Viburnum opulus sterilis, or Snowball, 
as it is fittingly called, bears no fruit; 
the flowers are sterile. 

Geranium masculatum, the Wild Ger- 
aniums, are planted on either side of the 
rustic chair in the picture, and a lovely 
combination they make, these wildlings 
brought from the woods;—magenta and 
purple in color. Not a bit resentful are 
they; not a bit homesick for their old 
home, a bramble-covered banking across 
the valley. They repay with larger flowers 
and flaunt their delicate beauty at the 


time when the Snowball above displays 
his fluffy white bloom. 

Viburnum plicatum, the handsome Jap, 
displays his flower-lined branches during 
the latter part of May and June. Like 
the Viburnum opulus sterilis, the shrub is 
most dependable, and should be included 
in every garden. 














Viburnum plicatum 
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Something for Our Children 


Conducted by ESTHER HAAS, (Kan.) 








The Pilgrims and the Mayflower 


VER in the country of England, there 

wera many people who wanted to wor- 
ship God in their own way and not as the 
Church of England wanted them to do. 
These people were forced to leave their 
country and homes because they were op- 
posed by the king. They took their famil- 
ies and went to the little country of Hol- 
land where they were allowed to worship 
as they wanted to. 

As years passed, they found their children 
growing up and taking up the ways and 
dress of the Hollanders, so they decided to 
come over to America which was just being 
settled at that time. These people were 
called Pilgrims, because they moved about 
so much. 

In September of 1620, a company of one 
hundred or more Pilgrims set sail for this 
country in a little ship, called the May- 
flower. It took them nine weeks to make 
the trip, and the ocean was very rough, 
driving the frail little craft about. Finally 
the captain lost his bearings and instead of 
landing where they first planned, they 
found themselves on the coast of Massa- 
chusetts. The Pilgrims had been given a 
grant of land by the king but they did not 
land on that part of the coast. A man by 
the name of Captain John Smith had al- 
ready named this place Plymouth which is 
now called Cape Cod Bay. Now Plymouth 
Rock bears a monument in honor of the 
Pilgrim Fathers who landed there so many 
years ago. 

These people were hard-working, fearless 
folks who came over to America to make 
their home where they could worship God 
the way they wanted to and still be English 
people. Winter had already set in when 
they arrived and there were no houses or 
any place to live. They had to build suit- 
able shelter but many of them died before 
the first winter was over. The next year 
more Pilgrims came over and they built 
better homes being better able to withstand 
the hard Massachusetts Winter, and not so 
many died that year. 

Many people came from different parts of 
Europe, but not all came to make homes. 
The ones who did come for that purpose 
were the ones who were brave enough to 
withstand the dangers and hardships of 
pioneer life, though many of them lost 
their lives either by dying from exposure 
or by being killed by the Indians. They 
were the people who have founded our own 
great country of America. 





Nature Study 


HIS month (November) is almost too 

late for out-of-door flowers, unless one 
lives in the warmer states,’ but I will tell 
you about little Rosie’s pet house plant. 
Her Mama has many plants so she let the 
little girl have some for her very own and 
told her how to care for them. 

Rosie’s plant is now coming into bloom 
and it is a very large and beautiful 
Chrysanthemum. The Chinese and Japan- 
ese hold this king of the Autumn in very 
high regard, but it has not been so very 
many years since the first plant was 
brought into the United States from the 
far East. It is somewhat improved to what 
it was then. 

This is how Rosie cared for her plant 
during the Summer, in order to have the 
bloom she has now. In the Spring she put 
a strong plant into a four-inch pot in good 
rich soil and put pot and all into the 


ground, first putting coal ashes in the 
hole to keep out worms, and this also keeps 
the roots nice and cool. Chrysanthemums 
need lots of water, and the best time to 
water is in the morning, watering thor- 
oughly. She repotted her plant twice; 
first in a six-inch then an eight-inch one, 
and made the soil a little richer each time. 

In the early Fall as soon as the buds 
began to form, she began giving it a little 
weak manure water, gradually adding 
more until she could water it every day. 
As she wanted large blooms, she carefully 
picked off all of the side branches only 
allowing the main ones to grow. Insects 
such as black aphis was liable to bother, so 
she dusted it with tobacco dust. 

After the frosty nights came this Fall, 
little Rosie took her plant into the house, 
keeping it in a cool room where the flowers 
can develop and will remain nice for a 
long while. Rosie has several other plants 
which we may hear about some other time. 
She greatly enjoys caring for her plants 
and pets. 





The Story of Stephen Foster 


TEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER was born 


in Lawrenceville, a suburb of the city of 
Pittsburgh, on July 4, 1826. His songs are 
the true folk music of the American people. 
Young Foster attended school in Allegheny 
Academy and later became a student in 
Jefferson College, at Canonsburg, Penna. 

Most of his musical education was gained 
through his own effort as he was a natural 
melodist. At an early age he played an in- 
strument called the flageolet, also the flute 
and piano. His first composition was a 
waltz for four flutes, written when he was 
fifteen years old, while going to school at 
Athens, Ohio. When he was seventeen he 
worked for his brother in Cincinnati, occu- 
pying his spare time in studying music, 
French, German, and painting. 

Foster was only sixteen when his first 
song was published. A little later, another 
song, “O Susanna” was accepted by a min- 
strel troupe, and met with great success. 
Most of his songs were written for minstrel 
performances, and pictured the homely 
cabin life of the Amercan plantation Negro. 

He spent many of his Summers at 
Warren, Ohio, where “Come Where my 
Love Lies Dreaming” was written, which 
was one of his finest examples of American 
lyric songs. Foster later moved to New 
York where he died in 1864. His life was 
a mixture of joy and _—. His familiar 
songs are loved by all people and nearly 
every one knows such songs as “My Old 
Kentucky Home,” “Old Black Joe” and 
“Old Folks at Home.” 





Bible Stories 


NCE there was a little boy who had a 
long name of Mephibosheth, who was 
lame and could not run and play like 
other boys and girls. Because his grand- 
father was a king, the boy was called a 
prince. This little boy had everything 
done for him to make him happy, but after 
a while, the grandfather died. The prince 
then had to go to a far away country to 
live. When he grew to be a man, because 
he could not work, he was very poor. 
There was a new king in the old grand- 
father’s place, who was very kind and good. 
His name was David. For a long time the 
people had forgotten about this little lame 
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boy, and King David did not know about 
him for a long while. 

One day he heard about the lame prince 
and sent his soldiers to bring him back. 
At first the prince was afraid, but he had 


to go with the men. He was afraid of the 
king, but when he saw him he knew by his 
kind face and voice that he had nothing 
to fear. King David told him that as long 
as he lived, he was to live with him in his 
palace and eat at the king’s table. The 
prince had nice clothes to wear and a nice 
home to live in. He loved the king for all 
of the kindness he did for him. 

We read about this prince in the Bible 
in Second book of Samuel, the ninth 
chapter. 





Something to Make 


Ef is the month when Thanksgiving 
comes, when the Pilgrims came over to 
this country so let us make some pilgrim 
dolls. To make these, dress clothespins in 
gray crepe paper. For the men make white 


<> 


circular paper collars and broadbrimmed 
paper hats. 

For the women, have full grey paper 
skirts, white paper kerchiefs, and little 
grey or white bonnets 


Thanksgiving toys can be made from 
small vegetables, fruits, nuts, tooth-picks, 
glue, broom straws and the like. A pear 
might make a rabbit by using almonds for 
eyes, paper ears, whiskers or broom straw. 
The stem makes the tail. 

A short fat banana can make a funny 
little pig, with almond eyes, match ends 
for legs, a curly apple peeling for a tail. 
Baskets can be made from apples, by the 
use of a sharp knife. 

The radish will make a queer-looking 
bird by using tooth-picks and an almond 
for a head. Many more animals will per- 
haps suggest themselves to you boys and 
girls. 





Beds of Cannas on Lawns 


HAVE had occasion once before this 

year to make a note on the beauty of 
Cannas on lawns. The late rains have so 
invigorated them that they have leaves of 
an unusual breadth. It is this splendid 
development of foliage of an appearance 
so different from that of ordinary leaves 
that makes Cannas so striking. Put them 
in large beds (my beds are 12 feet in 
diameter), with a good, high, and bold 
edge, with a contrasting inner circle, and 
they will be the great attraction of the 
place. Two rows of Stachys lanata make 
a capital edge; it is vigorous in constitu- 
tion, easy of propagation, and perfectly 
hardy, and of a dusty-miller whiteness. In- 
side a good belt of Crimson Beet makes a 
good contrast when it gets up sufficiently 
high to overtop the Stachys and cover up 
the bareness of the stems of the Cannas 
near the soil, thus making a bed which is 
the admiration of everybody.—N. H. in 
Gardening Illustrated (English). 
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Miss Bauer’s 
Naturegrams 


cOMeEUUEnanENENNNOeCUeCOToONnEOOnRES, 





LANTS producing spores instead of 
seeds are: Algae, Bacteria, Ferns, 
Fungi, Ground Pine, Irish Moss, Kelp, 
Lichen, Liverwort, Molds, Mosses, Mush- 
rooms, Puff Ball, Seaweed, Sphagnum, 
Truffle, Wilt, and Yeast. 


Ivy drains an old wall of moisture by 
means of its rootlets and preserves wood- 
work and masonry, authorities say. The 
general opinion seems to be that vines on 
frame buildings hasten decay. 


English Ivy belongs to the same family 
as Ginseng, Spikenard, and Sarsaparilla. 


Crows believe in a balanced ration for no 
less than 656 different items have been 
identified in their stomachs. 


There are 17 poisonous Snakes in the 
United States of a total of 111 species. 
They are found in every state, but es- 
pecially in the Southwest. 


Ground Pine, or Clubmoss, is a mossy, 
trailing evergreen plant of deep woods. The 
dusty spores are sold as Lycopodium pow- 
der by druggists. It kills cockroaches and 
many other insects. It is very inflammable. 
Wisconsin ships 35 carloads of Ground 
Pine a year. It has been used extensively 
for Christmas Greens, and children in Wis. 
were paid one cent a pound for gathering 
it for city decorating purposes. 


The Stinger of a Mosquito is at its head 
end, while that of a Wasp’s is at its tail 
end. 


Wintergreen essence, or extract, is now 
distilled chiefly from the bark of Sweet 
Birch. The oil has the fragrance and the 
composition of genuine Wintergreen. 
Formerly it was extracted from berries and 
leaves of Wintergreen. 


Vanilla Essence is a product from the 
seedpods of scores of Vanilla plants be- 
longing to the Orchid family. The cylindri- 
cal fruit pod is 4 or 5 inches long and filled 
with numerous flat seeds. The pods are 
gathered before fully ripe, and dried in 
the shade, steeped in oil of cashew nut, 
and sent to market like sardines. 


The Tumble Bug is a beetle known by its 
habit of rolling spheres of dung in early 
Summer. These they roll long distances, 
working two and two together, and finally 
bury them in quiet corners. The female 
lays an egg in one side of the ball, which 
serves for the food and protection of the 
young maggot. The ends of the feeler or 
antennae of the Tumble Bug are flattened 
like spades. The wing covers are so short 
as to expose the tip of the abdomen. The 
bugs are generally black, but are fre- 
quently brilliantly colored. 

The red or yellow bark of Willow make 
them highly ornamental trees in Winter- 
time. Willow trees in Spring and Summer 
add greatly to the beauty of scenery in the 
country. 


A Cuckoo eats from 50 to 400 Caterpil- 
lars daily, while a Chickadee consumes from 
300 to 500 insects. 


The Cuckoo is one of nature’s mysteries; 
she leaves her eggs for other Birds to hatch 
and the growing fledgling makes more room 
for himself by killing its foster brothers. 

The Camel and Weasel, however unlike, 
have similar outlines, according to Shake- 
speare in “Hamlet” where reference to 
cloud pictures is made. Shakespeare must 
have been quite a Naturalist, to have 
noticed the Weasel with head erect and 
back humped. It does give the back the 
outline of the Camel. 
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A House of Sound Values* 


By the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


house. The designers have provided 

five rooms, each of adequate size, but 
no more, and have arranged them so that 
the house can be built inexpensively. 

The rectangular plan is one of the im- 
portant wavs that has been used to cut 
costs. Something has been saved by enclos- 
ing the stairway so as to minimize mill- 
work. Then the fireplace, put on an 
inside wall, effects an additional saving. 

More particularly, economy arises 
through good use of the space. The amount 
of area needed for hallways amounts in 
total to an unusually small proportion of 
the plan. Further economies can _ be 
materialized through omission of the porch, 
as has been done in the case of the house 
illustrated. 

Yet here is an excellent house of fine 
architectural feeling, with a plan of real 
convenience. Every room in the house has 
cross ventilation. There are even windows 
in two of the closets. 

The drawings, particularly as to the 
plans, do not show how carefully the de- 
tails of various kinds have been worked 
out. Take the kitchen, for example. The 
sink has been placed near the door of the 
dining room so that dishes will not have 
to be carried across the kitchen. At the 
side of the sink is a china and food cab- 
inet. A number of shelves extend above 
fine working space. Below this are draw- 
ers and bins for food. Beyond is dining 
space. 

This is in the form of a shallow alcove. 
That is, the kitchen table can be drawn 
up against a built-in seat, like a window 


Tee design, 5-A-71, is an economy 





seat, and chairs arranged along the other 
side. If desired, this alcove can be ex- 
tended to the rear sufficiently to include 
the standard alcove furniture. 

Near the rear entrance, but still within 
the kitchen, is the refrigerator, for which 
outside icing is provided. There is a closet 
arranged to go over the refrigerator, and 
the refrigerator itself is set on a platform 
to lift it above the level of the floor. In 
the rear hallway is a convenient cupboard 
and also a broom closet. In the front hall- 
way is the usual coat closet. 

The bedrooms are excellently lighted, of 
good size, with fine closet accommodation. 

Construction: Wood frame, exterior 
finish wood siding. Roof of shingles. 

Designed for west or north facing. 

Lot size: 40 feet without the porch, 
50 feet with it. 

Complete working plans may be obtained 
for this and other designs shown in this 
series. For further information see editor’s 
note. 


* Questions addressed to the paper will be 
answered by the Architects’ Small House Serv- 
ice Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled 
by the American Institute of Architects 
and indorsed by the department of commerce, 
United States government. Inclose_ self-ad- 
dressed envelope for reply. 





Readers are requested to not overlook 
the advertising columns of this issue. Some 
exceedingly high-class goods are offered 
and at very attractive prices. This is a 
“Buyer’s market,” meaning that when you 
buy you get exceedingly high value for 
money expended. 
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My 1931 Gladiolus Thrip Experience 


BY EDITH A. GARLOCK, (Kans.) 


INCE I enjoy your magazine so 

much,—the common-sense editorials 

as well as the inspirational articles, 
and practical helps in flower growing,— 
I’m sending you the enclosed Ohio Bulle- 
tin, thinking you might like to pass it 
nlong, in case you do not already have 
one, or similar material. (Note reprint 
of the Bulletin referred to, on this page. 
—KHEditor. ) 

It is in answer to the inquiries of 
J. E. Mazach, (Ohio) and H. H. Lutzy, 
(Ohio). Their experiences made me 
think of mine. 

I grew Glads this year for the first 
time, planting the bulbs where an old 
wood pile had been, in a place protected 
from the south winds, so I expected to 
enjoy the experience. Thanks to our lack 
of real winter weather in January and 
February, first the cut worms and then 
the army worms created some beautiful 
lacy designs in the leaves of the earliest 
Glad! As the worms began to retire, 
I looked forward to larger and better 
blooms, but alas! It was not to be. The 
tips of the leaves began to turn brown, 
some whole leaves dying down, and I 
feared they were not . getting water 
enough.. I had to earry to them what 
they got. But when a whitish coat be- 
gan to appear across the middle of the 
leaves, | gave up in despair, thinking 
there must be the fragments of rotting 
wood in the soil that were causing a 
fungous disease. 

Having oceasfon to go to Cleveland, 
Ohio, the middle of August, I decided to 
take in the Gladiolus Show there. On 
entering the Auditorium, the first thing 
I noticed was a booth conducted by men 
from Wooster, Ohio,—the State Agrieul- 
tural College. They ealled attention to 
little pill bottles containing live Thrips, 
and Gladiolus leaves and blossoms show- 
ing damage done by Thrips. One had 
to look very closely to see the Thrips in 
the bottles, for though black in eolor, 
they are almost microscopic. Some of 
the leaves were not as bad as mine, merely 
showed tiny pin pricks of white, where 
I suppose some of the green tissue was 
eaten from the leaf. Sometimes the 
sheath enclosing the buds had a dried 
and curled appearance, and sometimes 
there were one or more skips along a 
flower stalk, where buds had failed to 
bloom. 

The attendants told me that while 
these Thrips were related to the onion 
Thrips, they belonged to a_ different 
species which ‘was imported in 1929. 
Half of Cleveland was infested last year, 
practically the whole city this year. One 
young man, growing Glads for the first 
time, took many prizes because _ his 
garden happened to escape them. The 
Canadian exhibits had not yet been 
handicapped by the pest, and were es- 
pecially beautiful. 

The college is still studying the prob- 
lem. They have found that Thrips live 
over Winter in grass, in Daisies, and 
they don’t know what else; besides the 
old Glad refuse and the bulbs. Conse- 
quently, they advoeate treating the bulbs 


before planting; planting on new ground 
each year; and spraying the plants once 
a week as soon as they come up. If the 
Thrips once get into the sheath of a leaf, 
they are beyond our reach. In the early 
stages of their life history, the insects are 
colorless, and if you strip down a leaf, 
or dig up a bulb, you will see what ap- 
pear like tiny lice. 

So far, the outlook doesn’t look ex- 
tremely encouraging to me. It is going 
to be quite a task to do all that spraying, 
and if grass is good enough for winter 
quarters, why not Iris and other things? 
Who knows but what they might decide 
to go on a different diet, too? 





The Gladiolus Thrips 

HE Gladiolus Thrips, for the first 

time, was severely injurious in Ohio in 

1930 and the damage has continued the 
present season. 

The insects injure the foliage by eating 

away the surface of the leaves. When the 

flower spike-bud appears, the insects swarm 
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to it and if the infestation is severe the 
plant may fail to blossom. A mild infesta- 
tion results in flecked, deformed flowers. 

Of the many spray formulae tested the 
following has thus far given most promising 
results: 


Waste Sulfite Liquor....9 tablespoonfuls 
or 
“Bindex”, “Lignin Pitch” 
Oy EE hin 6 eae. 448s 414, level tablespoonfuls 
Nicotine Sulphate....... 3 tablespoonfuls 
Lead Arsenate..........2% ounces 


WEE Stecencsimeaes ee >) gallons 


The waste sulfite liquor is a by-product 
of paper pulp mills and costs but little. It 
may be obtained in dry form under the 
name of “Bindex” from the Grasselli Chemi- 
cal Company, Cleveland, O.; “Lignin Pitch” 
from the Tobacco By-Products and Chemical 
Corporation, Richmond, Va.; and as 
“Goulac” from The American Gum Products 
Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York. 

As a tentative schedule, it is recom- 
mended that the Gladiolus be sprayed at 
weekly intervals until the spike begins to 
shoot, and thereafter every other day. 

Finally, it should be borne in mind that 
the foregoing recommendations are tenta- 
tive and are not issued at this time as the 
result of a completed piece of work.  Ex- 
tensive experiments now under way may 
modify the formula given. 

E. A. HERR, (in Bulletin of Ohio 
Agri. Exp. Station) 





Meadow Rue (Thalictrum) 


BY CHARLES E. PARNELL, (So. N. Y.) 


HE several species and varieties 

of Thalictrum, popularly known as 

Meadow Rue, form, when taken to- 
gether, a genus of hardy herbaceous 
perennial plants, natives of the United 
States and Europe, all of which are 
splendid acquisitions to any mixed flower 
border, as their graceful furry-like flower 
heads, and clean fern-like foliage, will 
always attract considerable attention and 
admiration. 

Within the past few years several 
varieties of our native species have been 
introduced into our flower borders with 
very satisfactory results, and there is no 
reason why they should not be more 
generally employed, as the cluster of 
foliage resembles that of an enlarged 
Maiden Hair Fern, and from the center of 
this cluster or mass of foliage arise 
several stout flower stalks, from three to 
five feet in height, which branch toward 
the top, and produce an open head of 
fairy-like flowers, which can be used to 
advantage in eut flower work. 

In cultivation the Meadow Rues should 
be given a partially-shaded situation, a 
very deep, well-enriched soil, and in early 
Spring a liberal supply of well-rotted 
manure or rich compost, should be care- 
fully dug in around the plants. During 
the Winter, a slight covering of some 
coarse littery material, will be beneficial. 

Propagation is by a careful division of 
the older plants, early in the Spring, 
just as they start into growth; but like 
many of our native plants the Meadow 
Rues resent frequent disturbanees, and so 
should not be divided oftener than once in 
three or four years. 

Of the many varieties the following are 
the most desirable and distinet: 

T’. purpurescens, the Purple Meadow Rue, 
is a strong-growing species, producing dur- 


ing the months of May and June, on pur- 
ple smooth stalks or stems, three to five 
feet in height, immense masses of rosy pur- 
ple flowers. A very distinct and attractive 
species. 

T. Cornuti, during the months of July 
and August produces on tall stems, three to 
five feet in height, masses of white flowers. 

T. dioicum has fine-cut glaucous foliage, 
and during the months of May and June, 
on stalks from one to two feet in height, 
loose panicles of purplish flowers. A native 
species found in shady rich hillsides. 

T. dipteracarpum, is considered by some 
as being a gem among hardy plants, as its 
dainty, graceful sprays of flowers are borne 
on stems about four feet in height. In color 
they are of a pleasing shade of scarlet 
mauve, which is brightened by a bunch of 
crimson staments and anthers. 

T. aquilegifolium has graceful foliage and 
masses of rosy purple flowers during the 
months of June and July, on smooth stalks 
from three to four feet in height. 


The Meadow Rues take kindly to, and 
are much improved by cultivation; and 
where they are growing in the wild in 
one’s immediate vicinity, can easily be 
removed to any desired situation, at 
almost any season of the year (except 
when just coming into bloom), if care 
be taken to have good-sized balls of earth 
attached to their roots, and the plants 
are not allowed to suffer for want of 
moisture, until they become well-estab- 
lished. Henderson in his Handbook of 
Plants, refers to the Meadow Rues as 
being a genus of hardy herbaceous plants, 
common throughout the United States 
and Europe. None of our native species 
have been much introduced into the flower 
garden, although many of them are 
worthy of a place there. T. aquilegifolium 
a native of Austria, is a very pretty 
border plant, with light-purple flowers. 
It is propagated by division or seeds. 
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Suggestions for Garden Plan 
To THE EDITOR :— 

Sending an outline of yard for suggestions 
as to arrangement for planting. Would like a 
Rose Garden. I have 12 red Grootendorfs, 50 
Tea Roses, and 8 Perpetuals. If the plan calls 
for more, could get them as required. The walks 
are cobblestone and twenty-four to twenty-seven 
inches wide. Would like a walk starting from 
the Arbor and going to rear, the whole dis- 
tance. It is a trifle lower at the back than 
the ground where I want the Roses, and would 
need a step to step up on the walk. 


Mrs. A. J. MASTER, (Ohio) 

Answer:—In the sketch of garden plan 
shown here, I have designed this plan with 
certain features, such as walks, garage, and 
measurements, already established. The 
small formal arrangement of the Rose Gar- 
den may be made larger or smaller to ac- 
commodate the right number of plants. 
The walk between the four sections of this 
garden are grass. 

The walk leading to rear of garden might 
be arched as shown in the sketch. The 
flower border on the 60 by 80 foot plot 






might be changed but this will give a gen- 
eral idea to work with. With all the 
annuals and perennials planted in masses 
in this border and with the rest of the plot 
in grass, this should be quite effective. 

O. W. Horrman 





r a *] ‘ ~ > ‘ . 6 rr 
Thrips on Glads in Central New 
, 
York 
To THE EDITOR :— 

For twenty years I have been a Gladiolus 
enthusiast in a small way, growing a few 
hundred bulbs in my own garden. Have always 
recommended the Glad to my friends as a 
flower that would grow anywhere for anybody. 
This year I planted over a thousand bulbs,— 
result, not a single bloom. 

, Enclosed is a sample of foliage and flower. 
Can’t you tell me what is the trouble, and 
how I can overcome it another year? 

ELMER T. GRAVES, (N. Y.) 

Answer:—The samples submitted indi- 
cate damage from the Thrips which have 
been very prevalent in certain sections this 
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year, owing to just the right weather con- 
ditions. So far as known, Thrips cannot 
well be reached by any spray or anything 
which can be applied during the growing 
season. In fact, if there is a practical 
remedy, it has not been found to date. 

There is some satisfaction in knowing, 
however, that a surplus of these pests are 
the result of unusual weather conditions 
ind promptly disappear when weather con- 
ditions change, as they doubtless will an- 
other year. We have had two seasons in 
Northern New York which have been very 
favorable for insect life and it is not likely 
that these seasons will be extended into a 
third year. 

In Northern New York, we have had all 
sorts of moths, millers, or butterflies, for 
a longer period of time than I have ever 
seen them before. In fact, we have had 
them for the usual time in the Spring right 
through until Fall. 

Let us hope that weather conditions will 
be such that it will put a stop to these 
things for 1932. 

Can any reader offer further suggestions ? 

—(EpITor) 





Brown Canker on Roses 


To THE EDITOR: 

Will you kindly tell me what you know about 
brown canker on Roses? On two of my Roses, 
(Climbers) there is a brown warty-corky_sub- 
stance that has girdled the stalk. Shall I cut 
it off? Shall I cut down the cane on which 
it is? Shall I spray with lime sulphur? What 
shall I do to keep it from spreading to nearby 
Roses? Whatever shall do? I have never 
seen any before and am at a loss to get rid 
salen BERTHA L. MARDEN, (N. H.) 

Answer:—This disease has been thor- 
oughly investigated by Miss Anna L, Jen- 
kins of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and her findings were reported 
in the American Rose Annual for 1927. 

The treatment in each case seems to be 
to cut out all defective canes, even if it 
means the destruction of the plant. The 
wood which is removed should be burned 
immediately. The cut ends of the cane 
should be disinfected and the best disin- 
fectant we have found for the purpose is a 
solution of potassium permanganate. In 
pruning Roses where there is canker infec- 
tion in the garden, it is wise to dip the 
shears after each cutting into the steriliz- 
ing solution. Sulphur is of no value 
whatever in controlling brown canker. The 
only material which seems to be at all 
effective is Bordeaux Mixture, but the 
knife and potassium permanganate seem 
much rnore effective. 

G. A. STEvENs, (Penna.) 





What is a Dahlia ‘‘Sport’’? 


To THE EDITOR :— 

What is meant by a Dahlia “Sport,” and 
how are they originated? 

HARRY RANNETSBERGER, ( Wis.) 

Answer:—A “Sport” of any plant is a 
marked deviation from the original variety. 
Sports may persist or they may run out. 
Some Sports are improvements over the 
original and some are a retrogression. 

It was Luther Burbank I think that said 
that heavy feeding of plants would cause 
sporting and might lead to improved va- 
rieties. I speak from memory and may be 
wrong in this statement. Strictly speak- 
ing Sports are not originated, but simply 
developed, owing to special conditions 
which are unknown. 

Here again the Editor will admit to be 
a greenhorn in botany and _ horticulture 
and if the above statements are in any way 
incorrect some of my technical friends will 
correct me accordingly. 

MADISON COOPER 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by jpins gen- 
eral or special information w confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Bditor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


IDENTITY OF BIRD WANTED 


I wish someone could tell me the name 
of a Bird new to this locality. A pair 
came last Spring and took possession of 
the Flicker home, and when the Flickers 
came, drove them away. They are coal 
black, smaller than a Robin, round-bodied, 
white bill, and “zip-zip” all day long. 
A harsh cry, but their song is sweet and 
low when they do sing. They drive all 
other Birds away from the ten trees on 
that side of the house. They have been 
here all Winter much to our dismay, as 
there are now six of them; and they even 
drive away the squirrels. 

Mrs. B. Macares, (Wis.) 

This description makes me think at once of 


the Starling. Any further suggestions? 
—EDITOR 


FORSYTHIA AND LILAC FAIL TO BLOOM 

I have been waiting patiently for answers 
to the question which appeared some 
months ago as to why Forsythia and White 
Lilacs failed to bloom. Doesn’t anyone 
know what can be done about this? My 
original Forsythia had one blossom the 
second year, four the third year, and this 
year none at all. It is six feet high and 
nicely grown, but I wish I knew what 
could be done to induce it to blossom. 


Orat LANDON, (Mich.) 


PLANT FOR IDENTIFICATION 


The photograph is of a plant of which 
no one seems to know the name. Perhaps 
you will care to print this in THe FLOWER 
GROWER so that someone can identify it. 




















It grows to the height shown in the 
photograph, (nearly six feet), and then has 
a white lily-shaped bloom. It is very fra- 
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grant. The leaves are about the same 
texture as a Palm leaf. 


Mrs. W. G. DitLaHuntT, ( Minn.) 


PLANTS FOR SUN-PARLOR 
Will some reader please advise me what 
to plant in my sun-parlor? It has a north 
and east exposure and plenty of sun. I 
would like something colorful and hardy. 
Also what kind of soil is best to use? 


Mrs. R. A. BristaL, (Tex.) 


BEST VARIETIES OF PEONIES FOR COMMERCIAL 
CUT FLOWERS 


Will some reader give me a list of 
Peonies that are good for commercial cut- 
ting. I want good keepers and good ship- 
pers, and good high-class Peonies. 

I have a list from this territory, but 
would also like one from the vicinity of 
New York. 

Mrs. J. P. FITzGERALD, (‘Wis.) 


GROWING MAGNOLIAS FROM SEED 


On my lawn I have several Grandiflora 
Magnolias which I understand are the only 
ones that have ever bloomed North of the 
Ohio River. These were planted about 20 
years ago and they seem to have become 
thoroughly acclimated. Had a great many 
blooms this year. Will you or some reader 
tell me how to grow them from seed? I 
have planted the seed a number of times, 
but so far none have germinated. 


FRANK E. Moore, (Ohio) 


PETUNIAS FROM SEED 


Will Petunias come true to color? For 
instance, will seed saved from purple Pe- 
tunias grow purple flowers next year? And 
will the same apply to the larger ruffled 
kinds assuming that the two are grown in 
close proximity ? 

W. R. GREENE, (N. Y.) 


QUESTIONS ABOUT PENTSTEMON 
Would like to know the proper time to 
plant a Pentstemon, and the time and 
length of bloom, also height of this flower. 


Wm. G. BREMERK, (Penna.) 


CARE OF SANSEVIERIA 


Will appreciate information about how 
to plant and care for Sansevieria in North 
Carolina. I brought several home from 
Florida, They grow eighteen inches to 
three feet and at random all over the yards 
down there. Can some one help me for this 
climate? 

Mrs. ELLEN M. Trent, (N. C.) 


WANTS TO GROW LUPINES 


Would someone having experiences tell 
me how to grow Lupines, the perennial 
kinds? I had some very good plants which 
I scattered so as to find the best place, but 
only two survived the Winter. Some I 
planted in the woods which was open 
enough to get a little sun; some I planted 
among rocks on the edge of the woods. One 
is now living, but looks sick. The others 
I planted in good garden soil in full sun 
One is alive now but looks rather pathetic, 
none bloomed and the only place I did not 
try them out was in a meadow near a 
stream. I live on the side of a hill, near 
Philadelphia. Please tell me the kind of 
soil and treatment they need. 


Mary DALLAs, (Penna.) 


GLADIOLUS BULBS AND BULBLETS IN A DROUTH 

Is it worth while to save Gladiolus bulbs 
and bulblets after two dry years, when 
they were stunted or failed to bloom? Will 
they ever produce good spikes and large 
flowers again? 

This season is wet and some are satis- 
factory, and many are small in spike and 
bloom. Some are not blooming, but bulbs 
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are growing well. Will the wet season 
bring them back to normal or would it be 
better to discard and buy new? 


E. C. J., (So. N. Y.) 


PEONIES DO NOT BLOOM 

Will some reader tell me why my Peonies 
do not bloom? The plants seem large and 
healthy, and are about six years old. Small 
buds begin to form but they do not develop 
into blooms, but remain small and gradu- 
ally dry up. Any information will be 
appreciated. 


Mrs. J. F. Jonnston, (N. Y.) 


LILY QUESTION 
Are Johnsoni Lilies and Amaryllis the 
same thing? Must Johnsoni Lily bulbs 
be set with a good portion of the bulb out 
of the ground as is left with the Amaryllis? 


Mrs. C. B. Stopparp, (N. Y.) 


IDENTITY OF DEVIL’S PAINT BRUSH 


Is the Devil’s Paint Brush which is con- 
demned in the April issue the same as 
Lobelia Cardinalis or Aralia, commonly 
called Devil’s Walking Stick? 


Mrs. J. J. Morrissy, (IIL) 


FLOWERS FOR BORDER 


Would like to have some one suggest a 
number of flowers which could be used in a 
border. Prefer those not more than nine 
inches in height, and bloom from about 
July Ist until late Fall. 


Wm. G. BReMeER, (Penna.) 


WINTERING WATER HYACINTHS AND WATER 
LETTUCE 


Please tell me how I can winter Water 
Hyacinths and Water Lettuce. I have 
them in my pool and they are fine, and I 
would like to keep them over Winter. 


E. F. Statucup, (Iowa) 


AGE OF ENGLISH IVY TO BLOOM WELL 


How old must English Ivy be to bloom? 
I only know one that blooms, and that I 
know is quite old. Is there more than one 
kind? Some have larger leaves than others. 
Is this because of different varieties or 
location of vines? 
B. C. J., (So. N.- Y.) 


WANTS TO GROW STOCKS 


Will some reader please give me full in- 
formation about growing Stocks, both the 
annual and perennial ? 

I am in the Piedmont section of South 
Carolina. 

Mrs, R. P. Harry, (S. C.) 


ROOT LICE ON ASTERS 


I have at times been very successful in 
growing China Asters; in fact have form- 
erly had a bed probably ten feet wide by 
eighty feet long, of all kinds and colors; 
but the first thing which gave me trouble 
was a black beetle, much like @ wasp, 
about 14 or 144” in length; this stung 
them and then they all turned yellow the 
last year or so I planted them, and died. 

The last two years I have again tried to 
plant them and get them growing at my 
new home, but both years I have found 
they are all turning yellow and had to pull 
them up. The stems are a milky white 
and covered with a white louse similar to 
the rose louse. I was very sorry, as I am 
very fond of them and find out of about 
100 plants I put in, there are only two or 
three alive and they are where we had a 
few extra plants I raised in my cold beds 
all by themselves; but where they are 
planted, a number together, they are all 
gone, and I have had to pull them up. 

Suggestions for treatment are requested. 


Wm. T. B. Roperrs, (Pa.) 
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ANSWERS 


TIME TO TRANSPLANT COLUMBINE 
Answering Mrs. J. J. Morrisey, (Ill.): 
The Columbine succeeds very well in 

Chicago when planted before May Ist, or 
after October Ist. Our last two years have 
brought early and comparatively dry 
spring seasons which brought the Colum- 
bine into flower the first week in May in 
my garden. The bloom has persisted at 
least two months, and when blossoms were 
clipped and plants well-watered, flowers 
persisted to the end of July, diminishing in 
size. 

I believe fall-planting of the Columbine, 
even up to the freezing of the ground, is 
the better season, because it is an early- 
spring bloomer. Volunteer seedlings may 
also be transplanted readily at this time, 
and will take advantage of the early spring 
growth. 

Inasmuch as Illinois extends 400 miles 
from north to south, our seasons vary about 
one week for each one hundred miles. Thus, 
the season at the southern tip of the State 
will be about four weeks earlier in the 
Spring, and later in the Fall, than our 
seasons in Chicago. 


Rost. L. FRANKLIN, (IIl.) 


GROWING RHODODENDRONS 


This is in reply to questions by John B. 
Dreibelbis and Ella F. A. Colladay con- 
cerning Rhododendrons, April issue. 

We live in Wisconsin which has anything 
but a tropical Winter. My experience has 
led me to believe that Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas can successfully withstand any 
temperature—it’s not so much the tempera- 
ture, but the soil that counts. I grow 
Rhododendron Catawbiense, R. Maximum, 
and R. Carolinianum; and Azalea Mollis, 
A. Kaempferi, A. Calendulacea, A. Nudi- 
flora and A. Vaseyi, as well as Kalmia 
Latifolia and Leucothoe Catesbei, success- 
fully here. 

One thing is absolutely essential for suc- 
cess in growing any of the above—acid 
soil; this is the sine qua non. The whole 
secret is how to secure and how to main- 
tain an acid soil. Here is how I set about 
it: 

First of all I dug out my natural sandy 
soil to a depth of about 18 in. Into the 
pit thus formed I threw wheel-barrow after 
wheel-barrow of the leaves which I had 
used as mulch for covering my perennials 
over Winter; these were trodden down as 
solidly as possible; then on top of these 
leaves I put about six inches of peat moss 
(I used the baled peat moss which is used 
by chicken men) and on top of this I 
spread about six inches of leaf-mold which 
I got from a pile of leaves which were com- 
posted for a year. Into this bed I planted 
my Rhododendrons and Azaleas, also Cypri- 
pedium spectabile and C. pubescens and 
they grew as if they had never been moved. 

Don’t forget that the acidity of the soil 
has to be maintained. While our water, 
which is taken from Lake Michigan, is not 
highly alkaline, still I take no chance but, 
about two or three times during the Sum- 
mer, I spread aluminum sulphate, enough 
to whiten the bed. In the Fall I apply a 
mulch of pine needles which I gather in the 
woods, and on top of that about six inches 
of oak leaves as a mulch. Pine needles and 
Oak leaves will remain acid much longer 
than the ordinary mulch of Maple, etc., 
leaves. 

While I believe that both Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas would winter without protec- 
tion, I usually protect the plants during 
the Winter by drawing the branches to- 
gether, placing a screen of chicken wire 
around them and filling this with dry 
leaves; this is done more to prevent ex- 


cessive drying out during the Winter than 
to protect the plants from cold—they love 
and must have plenty of moisture at all 
times. 

Some of my plants are on the north side 
of the house where they are fully exposed 
to the bitter northwest winds of Wisconsin 
Winters, and some are planted on the south 
side of the house; all of them have with- 
stood several Winters successfully and I 
find them in the Spring, when the wire and 
leaves are removed, just as they were in the 
Fall when I put them up for the Winter. 

Judging from my experience, I believe 
that anyone who will go to the trouble to 
properly prepare the soil can succeed with 
these plants anywhere. 

I almost.omitted to state that, of course, 
the mulch of Pine needles and Oak leaves is 
not removed in the Spring but left to 
decompose. 

Speaking of peat moss, in answer to Mr. 
Dreibelbis’ question: I know from exper- 
ience that the sphagnum moss which is 
commonly found in bogs, is excellent for 
producing acid soil as I have used it for 
years to grow the showy Lady’s Slipper 
(Cypripedium spectabile). Sphagnum moss 
is simply peat in the making. I am sure 
that the deeper layers in the bog, which are 
just sphagnum moss a little nearer to the 
peat stage, will answer admirably. 


Geo. H. Scueer, M.D., ( Wis.) 


MADEIRA VINE 


The description of vine given by A. S. 
Haworth, page 393, coincides almost ex- 
actly with that of a vine once grown at 
my home under the name of “Madeira 
Vine,” which is Boussaingaultia baselloides. 
I think it is undoubtedly the same plant, 
which was grown from tubers that had to 
be lifted each Autumn. The Madeira Vine 
had roundish or oval glossy-green leaves, 
and produced many slender spikes of 
creamy-white flowers that were deliciously 
fragrant. These bulbs do not seem to be 
offered now by many dealers, but are listed 
in the catalogue of Henry A. Dreer, of 
Philadelphia. 

W. E. Bonrracer, (Ohio) 


BREAKING FIELD STONES FOR WALLS 

D. H. Sanford, (Ohio), inquires for 
methods to crack stones: 

My husband says if dynamite is used, 
lay one-half or one-fourth stick, according 
to size of boulder on top and tamp clay 
all over it or dynamite can be put under 
boulders when bottom can be reached. I 
remember him reducing several large bould- 
ers to a size that could be levered onto 
stone-boat, for removal by a horse, by this 
method. 


KATHERINE J. BRADLEY-DyNeE, (B. C.) 


BEST CONDITIONS FOR MOUNTAIN ASH 
Answering A. K. C., (S. E. Penn).: 
Regarding best soil and location for 

Pyrus Americana, properly called American 
Mountain Ash, or Sorbus Americana, which 
is grouped under Aucuparia. 

This group is more adapted to cool and 
moist mountain regions; and are not par- 
ticular as to the soil. 

Above in L. H. Bailey’s Cyclo. of Horti- 
culture. 

Ronatp A, Borne, (Calif.) 


BEGONIAS DO POORLY INSIDE 
Answering Rosetta A. Gotsch, (Mo.) : 
Your Begonias did “too well” during the 

Summer. Hold them back by planting in 

open ground, and about two weeks or a 

month before frost, plant them in pots and 

let them take root outside before bringing 
them in the house. They will look sick 
when potted, but when they take root they 
will not lose a leaf, and will bloom in two 
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or three weeks after taking in the house. 

Begonias need very little water, and we 
have found “Geranium soil,” one-half leaf 
mold and one-half sand is good potting soil. 
Don’t expect a plant to do as well under 
artificial conditions when it did “too well” 
under natural conditions. Keep it alive 
but hold it back. This method of handling 
is good for Begonias, Coleus, and 
Geraniums; but Geraniums must be young 
plants held back in pots. 


R. C. Wattey, (N. J.) 


GROWING TRAILING ARBUTUS 


In the September issue of THE FLOWER 
Growregk Mrs. James F. Cooper, (Mich.), 
wants some information on growing the 
Lady’s Slipper and Trailing Arbutus. 

I have not grown any of the Wild 
Orchids, but I have transplanted and also 
raised Trailing Arbutus with some success 
from the seeds. 

The first thing to do is to test the soil 
and make sure that your soil is the same 
as where you dig up the Arbutus. After 
putting in the plants cover lightly with 
leaves. It can be done in the Fall or 
Spring, although I have transplanted it in 
June. I have some growing alongside of 
the house, where it is shaded all of the 
time, but no trees or shrubs around it. 

My seeds I started in the house in the 
early Spring. I put about two inches of 
dirt in a box and then covered it with 
some moss from the woods and just put 
the seeds in the moss. It came up in about 
three or four weeks and when it was warm 
enough I put it out in the ground. You 
can pick up a piece of the moss out of the 
box and set it in the ground. The 
seeds may be obtained from the Wil 
Flower Preservation Society, 374 Oliver St., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. Furrow, (Penna.) 


GROWING HOLLY FROM SEED 

Replying to John Allen of Ohio: 
Seed of Holly should be gathered in late 
Autumn or early Winter. Crush the pro- 
tective red coat of the berry as this ma- 








This a photograph of some of my won- 
derful white Chrysanthemums, taken with 
my nephew. These Chrysanthemums were 
raised during 1930 with the help of your 
magazine. I have followed some of your ad- 
vice on Chrysanthemum culture and found 
it to be very valuable to me. The flowers 
in the picture are 5” to 6” in diameter and 

were raised outdoors in Jamaica, N. Y 


ANDREW MEHLING, (N. Y.) 
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terially hastens germination. After crush- 
ing, plant in sand and keep the bed moist. 
Berries treated in this manner in Decem- 
ber will, in four or five months, turn black 
and are then ready to be planted in the 
open. In about six months more they are 
germinated and will grow. ae 
This process may be called a fore-ripening 
method. 
INGLE RICHARDSON, (Calif.) 





TULIP TROUBLES 

D. H. Sanford (Ohio) is asking about 
Tulips that show just one leaf. I will tell 
him what my experience was when, as a 
boy, I served my time learning the bulb 
trade. 

Occasionally, when planting Tulips in the 
Fall, and when the assorting is done (as 
bulbs are planted by size) and as gradu- 
ally the little ones are planted in the care- 
fully prepared beds, a bulb slips in among 
those which have bloomed in the Spring, as 
the flat side of the bulb indicates. A round 
bulb with no flat side, if of any flower- 
bearing size, is thrown out. We called 
them “thieves”, because they take up room 
and do not bloom and never will. This 
applies to most varieties of early Tulips, 
Darwins, and By-blooms. Only among the 
Parrot Tulips are some sold which are 
round and have no flat side, indicating that 
they have bloomed before, and which will 
bloom. In the Spring, the beds were gone 
over and any bulbs showing one leaf, where 
others were blooming, were dug out and 
thrown away. A good grower and shipper 


will not sell any of that kind and will 
throw them out. 
H.. ELFFERS, (Ohio) 
CHINESE CINNAMON VINE 


Someone inquired about this vine. It is 
perfectly hardy here in Northern Iowa, and 
is a most desirable plant. It dies to the 
ground in Autumn, but grows very fast, 
sending up first naked shoots which leaf 
out later. The vine is convolvulus in habit. 
The leaves are between cordate and sagit- 
tate in form, glossy and deeply grooved. It 
will grow 15 or 20 feet in a season if given 
strings; has no insect enemies that I have 
seen; and produces on the vine many round- 
ish tubers which may be saved and planted. 

With me, protected by leaves, they come 
up in the Spring. They grow into club- 
shaped roots, narrow at top and larger at 


bottom. The name is, I believe, Dioscarea 
divaricata, and it is a native of the 
Philippines. 

Gro. S. Wooprurr, (Ia.) 


STORING CANNA ROOTS FOR WINTER 

I see quite often questions about keep- 
ing Cannas during Winter. IT have 
wintered my Cannas in leaf-mould which 
I get under Beech and Maple trees, and I 
never lose one root. The leaf-mould just 
keeps the roots in splendid condition, and 
when I am ready in Spring to plant them 
I find a fine lot of sprouted roots. 


B. F. Matrsy, (N. B.) 





CHICKENS AS A REMEDY FOR GRASSHOPPERS 

Answering Mrs. J. A. Blanchard, 
(Iowa): 

We had much damage from Grasshoppers 
for several years. Tried spray of Arsenate 
of Lead on plants they collected on most, 
which hetped some. We decided to try 
chickens; much more satisfactory than any 
remedy offered. We got a bunch of in- 
eubator chicks about the first of June. 
They do not do any damage and keep the 
Grasshoppers cleaned up pretty well. They 
are tame and when we go into the garden 
they are right there ready to grab any 
hopper in reach. We have the chickens for 
the table in late Fall, and get small ones 
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RATE {2c PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS. 
Include initials, abbreviations and numbers, and in- 
cluding name and address. 10c per word for three 
or more consecutive insertions using same copy. No 
order for less than $2.00 per month accepted. Ads 
in this department will be classified where practi- 
cable but accurate classification not promised. Ad- 
vertisement for this department must be in by the 
15th of the month. Cash with order. 











Amaryllis 
RARE BULBS OF THE AMARYLLIS FAMILY—Bella- 
donna Lily, Blue Lily of the Nile, Guernsey Lily, Fairy 
Lily, Searborough Lily, Red Spider Lily,—1 blooming size 
bulb of all 5 varieties—$2.25 postpaid. Catalog. Gordon 
Ainsley, Campbell, Calif. 














Bulbs 


25 DAFFODIL BULBS, $1.00; 25 Tulip Bulbs, $1,00; 
assorted, labeled. Postpaid. Kimball Bulb Gardens, 264 
E. 23rd St., Portland, Oregon, 

BIG BULB BARGAINS. Ten varieties Amaryllis Family, 
$1.00; Thirty varieties Iris, $1.00; fifty, $2.50; if labelled 
add $.01 each. Fifty mixed Tulips, $1.00, Prepaid. 
Joaquin Holquist, Box 502, Pomona, Calif, 











UNUSUAL BULB SEEDS—Sow them now—Erythronium, 
Eremurus, Scilla, Colchicum, Crocus, Tree Peony, Iris, 
Fritillaria, Chionodoxa, Hardy Lilies in variety. _CATA- 
LOG FREE. Rex. Pearce, Merchantville, N, J. coe 
BULB COLLECTION—12 each: Allium, Brodiaea, Cala- 
chortus, Spanish Iris, Narcissus and Tulips. $2.25 Post- 
paid. Catalog. Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, Calif. a 
BULBS WHILE SUPPLY LASTS. 500 large Trumpet Daf- 
fodils, not prepaid. 350 Dutch, 400 Spanish Iris, large 
bulbs, 500 utch, 600 Spanish Flowering; your choice 
$10.00, postpaid, Vito Conenna Bulb Farm, Snohomish, 
Wash. 





























Cactus 
CACTI—10 beautiful Cacti with bowl to plant, $1.00 
postpaid. 60 Varieties Cacti seeds mixed, 10c. 5 Rare 


succulents, $1.00 postpaid. Desert Plant Co., Station A, 
Box 95, El Paso, Texas. 

ILLUSTRATED CACTUS AND SUCCULENT retail Cata- 
logue 25c. Have fine line of rare varieties, Cactus Bowls 
with Plants, $1 to $5. Latest seed. Cactus Literature, 
wholesale list to trade free. McCabe Cactus Garden, 
Route 3, San Diego, Calif, 
TWELVE VARIETIES RARE CACTI, $1.00; twenty, 
$2.10; thirty, $3.49; forty, $4.99; fifty, $6.60. Succulents, 
ten, $1.00. Joaquin Holquist, Box 502, Pomona, Calif. _ 
CACTUS, 10 kinds baby size, $1.00. Cactus, 5 kinds, 
blooming size, $1.00, Prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Mrs. Fred Clark, Van Horn, Texas. 

CACTUS—16 different varieties, blooming sizes, 1 of each 
variety, 18, prepaid $2.50; 2 of each variety, 36, prepaid 
$3.50. Labels with names and information. 105, 
varieties mixed—2 large Cactus included—weight 45 
pounds, F. O. B. $6.50. C, J. Brooks, Allamoore, Texas, 
CACTUS PLANTS, beautiful, for decorations, assorted of 
ten, $2.00. NATIONAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, LA- 
REDO, TEXAS. __ “ne 
RARE PLANTS AND CACTI. New illustrated catalog. 
W. I. Beecroft, Star Route, Box 62, Escondido, Calif, 


CACTUS, 5 BIG BLOOMING SIZE plants, named, $1.00 
—15 plants $2.00, Perfect growing condition. L, Ham- 
mond, Box 389, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


Dahlias 


DAHLIAS-GLADIOLUS, select 
Send name for free catalogue, 
Gardens, Box 238, Ware, Mass. 


DAHLIAS—Latest prize winners clumps. 
livery, Ridiculously low prices. 
Richmond Hill, New York. 


SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS—November Sale, Fort 
Monmouth, Harry Mayer, Yellow Beauty, ida Perkins, 
Sanhican Queen, Mary Wade. $1.00 each. Jane Cowl, 
Elite Glory, Queen Garden Beautiful, Farncott, Jerseys 
Mammoth, Alice Whittier; Rose Fallon, $.75 each. Orders 
over $1.00 prepaid. Spring Delivery. Catalogue ready 
Jan. ist. Please send name for our revised mailing list. 
M. Markland, 1259 N. Mount St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


FIELD CLUMPS; The World, Fort Monmouth $2.00; 
Thos. Edison, Kath. Norris $4.00, also others, D. Sharpe, 
Madison, N. J. 


DAHLIA CLUMPS; Norris, Cream of Garden, Monmouth 
Champion, Fort Monmouth, World, Edison and others. 
E, M. Sanford, Madison, New Jersey. 


YOU ARE MISSING SOMETHING if you don’t grow 
Dahlias. Ask for money savings fall bargain list. Knoll- 
wood Gardens, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

CHOICE FIELD GROWN CLUMPS, new and standard 
varieties at reasonable prices. Lakewood Dahlia Gardens, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 


DAHLIA CLUMPS. 
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Floral 





Immediate de- 
Waaser, 9518 130 St., 








Oregon Beauty, Paul Michael, Mil- 
lionaire. Three for $1.00 Seven clumps, color labeled 
$1.00. Mixed Tulips $1.50 per 100. Wyatt’s Gardens, 
Auburn, Indiana. 





Delphiniums 


WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIUMS. 
like trusses of bloom. A delight to all true flower lovers. 
Photos sent on request. F,. Dean, 143 Seventh Ave., 
W. Longueuil, Quebec, Canada. 
ATTENTION Southern Garden Clubs! Delphiniums, 
‘Daffodil Farm’’ hybrids, one year Firsts, per 10, $1; per 
100, $6.50. Seconds, per 10, $.75; per 100, $4.50. Pre- 
paid. Catalogue on Request. Walter R. Taylor, Rt. 4, 
Olympia, Wash, 








Immense spire- 


12 TWICE TRANSPLANTED WrexharA Delphiniums, fine 
stock, $1.00. 10 all different rockery plants $1. aul 
Ward, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich, 


Gladiolus 


FOUR VERY FINE Glads of my own breeding; Plumed 
Knight, registration number 1916; Mary F. Snow, registra- 
tion number 1915; C, Brooks, registration number 
1914; Robert Treat, registration number 1913. New crop 
will be ready in November and a one inch corm of each 
of the four will cost $20.00 for the set, Alfred J. Crane, 
Monroe, N. Y. 


BURD’S NEW GLADIOLUS CATALOG is ready to mail, 
describing new creations at reasonable prices. Send now 
for it. Howard Burd, Washington, New Jersey. 


GLAD FANS ATTENTION!—Our list Pedigreed Gilad 
Seed and Unbloomed Seedlings, many Blues, FREE. 
NOVELTY GLADIOLUS GARDENS, MENLO PARK, 
CALIF. 

DECKER’S GLADIOLI HYBRIDS, Florists’ strain. Un- 
excelled cut flower value, all Types and Colors, 1000 
seeds $3.75; 500, $2.00; 100, $.50. El Rancho de Las 
Flores, Arcadia, Calif. 

FREE GLAD CATALOG (worth-while varieties). 
count, valuable extras. Frank A, 
Portland, Ore. 


PREPAID GLADIOLUS BULBS. 
mixed—DOLLAR. Should all bloom, Make several 
Christmas presents from 100, Free instructions—HOW 
~ oe F cme BIG. S. Harper—Florist, Puyallup, 
Jash., R. 3. 


ANOTHER BULBLET BARGAIN. Fifty each variety. 
Betty Nuthall, Dr, Moody, Jane Addams, Jeorges White, 
Jubilee, Krimhilde, Marmore, Minuet, Geraldine Farrar, 
Pfitzers Triumph, Rita Beck, Royal Lavender, Ruffled 
Gold, Salbach’s Pink, Mammoth White. 750 Bulblets ALL 
for $3.00. Varker’s Glad Gardens, 1411 Missouri Ave., 
Portland, Oregon, 


MT. TABOR TERRACE GARDENS. Special Discount 
offered on my list of Superb Gladioli on orders received 
this month for immediate shipment. Ask for list. J, A 
Wuest, 1650 E. Yamhill, Portland, Oregon. Bd 
CHOICE GLADIOLI—reasonable prices. Price list on re- 
quest. Sevén Firs Gladiolus Garden, Route 8, Box 1148, 
Portland, Oregon. 

GOOD ASSORTMENT GLADIGLUS Bulbs. Large and 
medium. $1.00 per 100. $8.00—1000, prepaid. Send for 
descriptive list. Canterbury Gladiolus Gardens, Bloom- 
field, N. J. Route 1. 

SOUTH AFRICAN SPECIES of Gladiolus 
seeds. Also seeds of other bulbs. 
Ainsley, Campbell, Calif. 
NOVEMBER GLADIOLUS SPECIAL, One large each 
Apricot Glow, A. E. Kunderd, Early Phipps, Dr. Moody, 
Orchid, Golden Salmon, Purple Dawn, Pride of Wanaka, 
Miss Joy, Lorice, Bobby and Rose Land for $1.00. Value 
$3.05, Two medium or 15 bulblets each $1.00. See Octo- 
ber Special. Harold W. Lauber, Wauseon, Ohio. 


THANKSGIVING SETS: Three bulblets each, any five of 
following varieties, $10.00: Commander Koehl, Moorish 
King, Blue Danube, Bill Sowden, Golden Chimes, Mrs. 
Leo Miller, Inspiration. OR, two bulblets each, any three 
varieties, $5.00. OREGON GLAD GARDENS, Canby, 
Oregon. 
GARDEN OF BEAUTY—60 all different labelled, large 
Glads, collection actual value $4, now $2. Paul Ward, 
Hillsdale, Mich. 
FIFTY CHOICE ASSORTED GLADIOLI Bulbs from 
named varieties, unlabeled, postpaid $1.00. Whitings 
Gardens, Rochester, Minn. 


MAMMOTH PRIZE WINNING, All Beautiful Hardy 
Gladiolus: 2 each (24) of your choice $1.95. Virginia, 
scarlet; Alice Tiplady, orange saffron: Crimson Glo; 
Shaylor, rose pink; Golden Measure; Liebesfeuer, coral; 
Jack London, salmon; Los Angeles, shrimp pink; Mrs. 
Harding, mauve; Nora, lavender blue; Prince of Wales, 
apricot; Rose Ash, Dale Bulbs, 604 Mission, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

















Liberal 
Breck, 384 N. E. 42, 





100 Extra choice 
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Irises 





and two Wedgewood, the 12 $2.00, 
Burton, Wash, ae eee 
10 IRIS BEAUTIFUL PASTEL SHADES, all different, 
named and labeled $1.00, Peonies 4 for $1.00. Atkins 
Perennial Gardens, Barrington, N. J. 


TRISES, 25 CHOICE VARIETIES, labeled, all different, 
prepaid, for $1.00. Ask for list now ready. John N 


Bommersbach, Decatur, Il. ae = : 

RARE SPECIES OF BULBOUS IRIS—Bucharica, Pa- 
vonia, Persica Reticulata—Collection of 1 each, $5.25, 
postpaid. Catalog. Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, Calif. 
RARE IRISES, NEW BEAUTIFUL SHADES: Asia, 
pale silvery lavender; Ambassadeur, smoky bronze: Rosedo, 
soft pink mammoth; Glowing Embers, light brownish 
lavender. Collection of one each $3. Dale Bulbs, 604 
Mission, San Francisco, Calif. a 


Sheffield Bulb Farm, 





Lilies 

ALL BLOOMING SIZE—each, Amabile 35c, Croceum 35c, 
Columbianum 35c, Davuricum 25c, Easter 30c, Elegans 
(Orange Queen) 60c, Henryi 30c, Pardalinum 35c, Regale 
35c, Sargentiae 50c, Speciosum 30c, Superbum 25c, Tenui- 
folium 25c, Testaceum $1.00, Tiger 30c, Washingtonianum 
50c, Umbellatum (Erectum and Sappho) 30c, Willmottiae 
50c. One of each, value $7.40, for $6.00. Each by 
dozen 10% less. Sheffield Bulb Farm, Burton, Wash. 





RARE JAPANESE LILIES — Batemanniae, Cernuum, 
Henryi, Leichtlini, Speciosum Magnificum, Double Tigri- 
hum, 1 choice flowering size each—$2.75, postpaid, Cata- 
log. Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, Calif. 





LARGE REGAL LILIES, SPECIAL OFFER. Blooming 
size, 10 for $1.00. 6-7 inch, 10 for $1.75. Extra large. 
10 for $2.50. Postpaid. Packet seed with order. Special 
price on 100 or 1000, Lee’s Dahlia Gardens (Oldest in 
State) Route 5, Tacoma, Wash. 

NORTHERN GROWN LILIES ARE BETTER. Regals 
over six inch circumference, 5 for $1.00, $2.25 dozen. 
Henryi, mammoth, 50c each, $4.00 dozen. Tenuifolum, 
large, 20c each, $2.00 dozen. Elegans, $1.00 dozen. 
Tigrinum, $1.00 dozen. One each of above five $1.00. 
SCREENED PEAT—nature’s best medium for mulching 
and storing bulbs. Bushel bag 50c. Walter Lehman, 
Faribault, Minn. 


























November, 1931 


RARE LILY BULBS: Magnificum, crimson; Rubrum, 
po and white; Belledona Major, rose_ pink; Alstro- 
meria Aurantiaca (Chila), orange yellow ; Lillium 
Regale, white. One choice size ot each $2. Double 
portion $3.50. Dale Bulbs, 604 Mission, San Francisco, 
Calif. 








Pansies 


ANSIES—HARDY PERENIALS, best strains on the 
nan 9 strong seedlings, $.60—100; $5.00—1000, Send for 
list, J. C. Schmidt, Bristol, Pa. 











Peonies 


PEONY, BANKSI—Large, double, fiesh _ pink 
io. strong shrubs, own roots. Each $5.00. Large 
specimens, bloomed profusely 1931, $15.00 each. Cash. 
Herbaceous catalog ready. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sink- 
ing Springs, Pa. 2 oak. 

WE ARE OFFERING for this Fall delivery some of the 
best commercial varieties of Peonies at from $10.00 to 
$15.00 per hundred. Send for price list. Mr, & Mrs. 
John Henderson, 2909 Monterey, St. Joseph, Mo. 
PEONIES, 3 TO 5 EYES, correctly labelled. Any three 
$1.00. All $2.50, Couronne d’Or, Edulis Superba, Fes- 
tiva Maxima, Grandifiora, La Tulipe, Meissonier, Mme. de 
Verneville, Rachel, Rubra Superba. Wholesale, retail lists 
free. C. H. Smith, Faribault, Minn. 














Perennials 
200 VARIETIES OF RARE PERENNIALS, Alpines, Rock- 
ery Plants and Hardy Cactus, Catalog on request. Atkins 
Perennial Gardens, Barrington, N. J._ oer ok 








Seeds 


NIA SEEDS, new crop, grown by leading hy- 
oo a 0 per packet. Delphinium, Transvaal 
Daisies, Radio and Apricot Violas, Giant Pansies, Single 
and Double Giant Petunias, Dahlia Flowered Zinnias. 
Sample packet of any three, $1.00. Selected by John 
DuBois, 464-19th Street, Oakland, Calif. 








HARDY BULB SEEDS—Many easy grown varieties— 
Arums, Pink Calla, Freesias, Iris, Liliums, Narcissus— 
Plant now. Catalog. Gordon Ainsiey, Campbell, Calif. 











Waterlilies 


WATERLILIES, % price. Marliac White .75; Odorata 
Sulphurea 153. Attraction $2.50; Comanche $2.00. J 
Allard, 9450 Pacific, Tacoma, Wash, 














Miscellaneous 


PER SHELL PECANS. Strictly first class nuts, This 
a crop. Write for prices. F, M. SMITH & SONS, 
CONCORD, GA, 


SPIDISTRAS, variegated, from pots, 30c each, postpaid. 
TRIS, 20 different, postpaid, $1.00. PEONIES, extra 
large plants, well assorted, $12.00 hundred. 25, same rate. 
Geo. S. Woodruff, Independence, lowa. 


NR I en 
GRAFTED NUT TREES. Prices cut 25% to 50% on my 
improved grafted nut trees. Save America’s Nut Heri- 
tage by planting now. Literature, 10c, price sheet free. 
John W. Hershey, Nuticulturist, Box N. Downington, Pa. 


IRIS, PEONIES, PERENNIALS, ROCK PLANTS. Select 
varieties grown in the Ozarks. Catalog sent free upon 
request. Maples’ Gardens, Ozark, Missouri, — 


ORIENTAL POPPIES—Planted now will bloom next 
June. We offer large plants in dark red, orange, pink 
and white, your choice of colors, four plants for $1.00 
repaid, : 

TULIP BULBS—Fine Darwins red, pink, white, yellow, 
lavender, scarlet, cerise, maroon, purple and mixed. 50 
cents per dozen; 50 for $1.90; 100 for $3.50 prepaid. 
HYACINTH—Red, pink, purple, blue, yellow and white, 
choice of colors, 90 cents per dozen; 50 for $3.50; 100 
for $6.50, Prepaid. 

CROCUS—Yellow, white, blue, purple, 35 cents per dozen; 
50 for $1.35; 100 for $2.50. Prepaid. 

OUR BARGAIN LIST contains many fine items at worth- 
while savings. Shrubs, evergreens, roses, bulbs, hardy 
plants. Mailed free. The Harmon Nursery, Prospect, 
Ohio. 


CALIFORNA CHRISTMAS GERANIUMS. Three for 
One Dollar postpaid. E,. V. Williams,’ Elrose Ranch, 
Box 423, La Habra, California. 


SOIL TESTING SET, preferences 600 plants $2.00. List 
150 wild seed free; 12 pkts, $1.00. Wild Flower Preser- 
vation Society, Washington, D. C. 


HARDWOOD LABELS, good grade, 5%”, rounded, 
$1.00 M. 90c 2M; 85c 4M lots. Chute & Butler, Peru, 
Indiana, Box 356. 


CAMELLIA JAPONICAS, AZALEAS and other valuable 
plants. Write for illustrated catalog, FRUITLAND 
NURSERIES, The South’s Oldest Nursery, Augusta, Ga. 
BULBS, 100 MIXED $1.00; 12 succulents, Cactus, $1.00; 
5 Gerberas $1.00; 4 Epiphyllums $1.00. Beahm’s, East 
Pasadena, Calif., Box 13. 


GLEN ARDEN DAINTIES. Finest Pecans. -2 pound 
Christmas Package mailed $1. 5 pounds $2. C. E. Pleas, 
GLEN ARDEN, Chipley, Fla. 


















































BITTERSWEET, Finest hardy ornamental climber, 35c 
each; 3 for $1.00; $3.00 dozen. Seeds 25c per packet. 
Walter Lehman, Faribault, Minn. 

HARDY WILD FLOWERS from the Ozarks, native shrubs, 
dwarf Iris, Peonies. Bulbs for Fall planting. Catalog 
now ready. Still plenty of time to plant all these. 
Ralph W. reve, Farmington, Ark. 


BEAUTIFUL WINTER BOUQUETS—Distinctly Different. 
Garden flowers, treated and dried. tlistening colors, 
tinted filler. Globe Amaranth, 4 pastel shades, assorted 
with Silver Artemisia. Also purple and ivory for ceme- 
teries, 3 generous bouquets $1.25. O. L. Biel, New 
Albany, Indiana. 

FLOWERING TREES of the Orient. Rare shrubs. 
Lilacs. We pay the freight. Catalog now ready. B. O 
Case & Sons, Vancouver, Wash. 

AZALEA HINODIGIRI (red) 4-6 inch, well-budded 
plants. $4 per 10, $35 per 100, The Levick Nursery 
Co., Bridgeton, N. J. Route 3. 























ENJOY YOUR POOL all winter, with a Crystal hot 
water heater. Eliminates cracking, eliminates covering. 
Burns kerosene keeps Fish happy. For particulars, write 
Crystal Products Co., 2045-7th St., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


A Chat With The Publisher 


COMMERCIAL GROWERS BOOST 


A very large number of subscribers of this 
magazine are in the business of growing seeds, 
bulbs, and various flower stocks for sale, and 
these growers believe in THe FLOWER GROWER 
and its mission, and of their own free will 
do important boosting work among their 
friends and customers. This missionary work 
is really a mutual help as in helping THE 
FLOWER GROWDPR, commercial growers. will 
boost themselves, because the more readers of 
‘this magazine, the more customers the com- 
mercial growers will have. - 

Some growers solicit for paid subscriptions ; 
others make mention of THz FLOWER GROWER 
in their printed matter; and still others send 
me names for sample copies, and say a good 
word for the magazine as opportunity offers. 
Still others use the yellow’. subscription 
coupons with their mailing matter or grower 
catalogues. 


NEWSSTAND DISTRIBUTION VERY HBAVY 


The newsstand sales of THE FLOWER GROWER 
have increased very largely during the past 
year or two and this introduces advertisers to 
new customers each month. 

Although THe FLOWER GROWER reaches a 
large number of people through the news- 
stands, it must not be inferred that all 
newsstands carry this magazine. Here is 
where my friends can help by doing a little 
talking for Tos FLower GrRoweR with their 
news dealers. The unsold copies are fully 
returnable so that there is no loss in putting 
THe FLOwse GrROwme on trial. Say a word 
to your news dealer about THE FLOWER 
GrowsrR and give him your candid opinion of 
what the —e is doing and how it com- 
pares with others in the general field. 


BAILBY’S CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURB 


The present three-volume set of Bailey’s con- 
tains all of the material which was printed 
in the original six volume set and the three- 
volume set sells for only $25.00 as compared 
with $40.00 for the original edition. At $25.00 
it is doubtful if there is as good an investment 
in horticultural literature. 


COMPARISONS PROVE VALUE 


Those who have not made actual comparison 
of this magazine with any other in its field, 
should do so and for their own satisfaction. 
It is quite probable that they will appreciate 
THe FLOwpR GROWER more fully and at its 
true worth. THe FLOWER GROWER really has 
no competitor when it comes to quantity and 
quality of facts and information contained in 
each issue. It is also the best-balanced collec- 
tion of really worthwhile literature that can 
be had in magazine form. Those who know 
THE FLOwpr GROWPR at its true value as 
compared with other publications are expected 
to boost it as occasion offers. We all need the 
help of our friends these days and the pub- 
lishing business is a very difficult game under 
the so-called depression. 


LONG-TERM SUBSCRIPTIONS 


A rather large percentage of long-term sub- 
scriptions, both three-year and five-year, have 
been coming into this office during the past 
few months. This proves that readers believe 
in the magazine and incidentally, proves that 
they are a thrifty class who like to make the 
saving which the reduced rate on the long- 
term subscription gives them. Five years for 
$6.00 means only $1,20 per year and where 
is there available as much in quality and 
quantity? 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


This section of THe FLOWER Grower is 
proving increasingly popular both for adver- 
tisers and for readers. Readers find that it 
contains some bargains and saves them money, 
and advertisers find that readers are apprecia- 
tive of their fair prices and good goods which 
are advertised therein. Study the classified 
section from month to month. 


KIND WORDS FROM READERS 

Searcely a day passes but that some grateful 
reader tells me of his or her satisfaction with 
THE FLOWER GROWER. The single column, 
“Our Magazine,” which is run each month, 
represents but a very small part of the total 
number of appreciative readers which are on 
my subscription list. That this magazine is 
performing a really useful mission in addition 
to telling about flowers and gardening is well- 
known to my friends and they boost THE 
FLOWER GROWER accordingly. 

SAMPLE COPIES SENT ON REQUEST 

Names with complete addresses are given 
very careful attention in this office. Each 
sample is accompanied by a circular letter in 
a sealed envelope so that the sample is not 
likely to be over-looked. Sample copies bring 
a large proportion of permanent friends and 
readers, and friends of this magazine should 
remember that they are under obligation to 
boost it by passing subscription coupons 
around, or telling their friends about the 
magazine as they can. 

MADISON CQOPER 
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again the next Spring. No equipment is 
necessary except a box for them to roost in, 
hidden away among shrubbery; and to see 
that they have water always before them. 
We also feed them table scraps. 

Mrs. Ciara C. Banas, (Nebr.) 


PROBABLY MADEIRA VINE 

In your August issue, A. E. Haworth 
of Penna., asked about a climber called 
Mexican Vine. 

The description fits the Madeira Vine, 
very generally grown in my younger days, 
and still sometimes seen. This plant is 
very tender, with fleshy leaves and slender 
spikes of tiny white flowers. It has a very 
sweet and individual perfume. 

E. R. HamiItron, (Ohio) 

TO SECURE POPPY SEED GERMINATION 

In the July issue, Haslett B. Leigh, 
(Idaho), wants to know how to grow the 
Poppy from seed Meconopsis integrifolia 
and Meconposis baileyi. 

I and others that I know, can’t raise 
plants from Meconopsis baileyi. I tried for 
two years. I bought seeds from different 
seedsman and no results. I explained 
everything to them and one told me what 
to do; to plant seeds in wood-soil and keep 
them in the shade. I made three sections; 
1 wood-soil, 1 wood-soil and garden-soil 
mixed, 1 wood-soil and sand mixed. The 
only ones that grew were in the wood-soil. 
I was told these seeds are very hard to 
t 


grow. 





L. J. Betruos, (N. Y.) 


VIOLA AND LADY’S DELIGHT 

Answering Mrs. A. M. Petersen and also 
Hattie M. French: 

The Viola is a different plant than the 
Lady’s Delight. From my limited knowl- 
edge I should judge that they both belong 
to the Pansy family, but the Viola is 
smaller than the Pansy and larger than 
the Lady’s Delight. 

Seed of the Viola may be had from seeds- 
men. Fifty cents’ worth will grow a great 
many plants. Viola plants may also be 
purchased from certain nurserymen at the 
rate of about 10 for $2.00 or even less. 

Mrs. Erne, DAME, ( Mass.) 


RUST ON HOLLYHOCKS 

G. C. Haskell, (N. Y.), in the August 
issue, asks what to do for rust on 
Hollyhocks. 

Had it badly on old plants, but when I 
dug them all up and kept only the seed- 
lings, these young plants were quite clean, 
though growing in the same soil and bed 
as their progenitors. I believe most peo- 
ple grow Hollyhocks now on this principle 
and thus avoid the rust. There is no cure 
for the rust. You can only avoid it. Holly- 
hocks selfsow themselves here with great 
freedom. I have the single ones and they 
grow seven to eight feet high. Do not find 
they are good cut flowers, as they speedily 
droop. 

KATHERINE J. BRADLEY-DyNneE, (B. C.) 


ENGLISH PANSY OR HEARTSEASE 

The Viola referred to by Mrs. Peterson 
and Hattie M. French, is probably the 
English Pansy or Heartsease, which is “the 
Flowers in form and figure like the 
Violet, and for the most part of the same 
bigness; of three sundry colours, purple, 
yellow, and white or blue, by reason of 
the beauty and braverie of which colors 
they are very pleasing to the eye; for smell 
they have little or none.” 

Many of my friends in Montclair have 
them in profusion in their gardens and 
they find their way from garden to garden. 
Mrs. McKinney uses them by the thou- 
sands in her garden. I doubt if there are 
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two exactly alike. They come in combina- 
tions of the whites, blues, yellows, reds 
and purple. They seed profusely and once 
established may be depended upon to 
furnish flowers for the low part of the 
garden border. : 

“Old Time Gardens” by Earle, gives the 
following folk names which add interest to 
this flower: “Bird’s eye; Garden-gate, 
Johnny-Jump-up; Not-so pretty; Kitty- 
come; Kit-run-around; Three-faces under-a- 
hood; Come-and-cuddle-me; Pink-of-my- 
Joan; Kiss-me; Tickle-my-fancy; Kiss-me- 
ere-I-rise; Jump-up-and-kiss-me.” To our 
little flower has been given this folk name, 
“Meet - her - in - the - entry - kiss - her - 
in - the - buttery.” 

Mrs. Joun Bauer, (N. J.) 


LILIES DO POORLY 


Answering G. L. Elmes, (Que.), in the 
August issue: 

Maybe the Lily bulbs are smothered to 
death by the heavy mulch or leaves. In- 
stead of putting on a heavy layer of leaves 
and weighting it down, put a layer of 
Evergreen or other brush, and sift leaves 
lightly down through it. The brush will 
hold the leaves both from blowing away 
and from settling down into a soggy rub- 
bery sheet. 

BENJMAIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


REMEDY FOR MEALY BUG 


Answer to Mrs. W. C. Durham, (N. Y.) 
January 1931 FLowER GROWER: 

I have had quite a little experience with 
Mealy Bug. It is one of the meanest and 
nastiest bugs I know of and hard to get 
rid of. The best way I have found is to 
sharpen a Hyacinth stake or any small 
stick with a flat surface, mash every bug 
you see and then wash with cold water, 
applying force. Poison or nicotine will 
have no effect on them. Get them clean 
and then give them the water to keep 
them away. If badly infested you might 
as well throw the plants away, or better. 
burn them, 

Gro. SrettsamM, (Conn.) 


PERMANENT INK FOR METAL LABELS 

Answer to E. G. Markham, (Ont.): 

An ink which is permanent on zine or 
galvanized iron can be made with the fol- 
lowing recipe and can be prepared by any 
druggist. 


Copper Subacetate (verdigris)...... 1 dram 
Ammonium chloride .............. 1 dram 
NEE ack £4 Caligr'e:en¥. bia.& +A RO % dram 
PCRS PERS eae ear rarer aren ar 10 drams 


Mix thoroughly. 
Mrs. Lypra W. SLoan, (Ohio) 





ALPINE EDELWEISS 

Answering Mr. Frank Nauman’s inquiry 
as to where he may obtain seeds of the 
Leontopodium alpinum. 

One New York seed house sells the seed, 
or plants may be obtained from a seed 
house in Philadelphia. The seed is dear, 
selling, about 75¢ a packet and the plants 
for 50¢. 

Mrs. Joun F. SLater, (Conn.) 


PROPAGATING RHODODENDRONS AND AZALEAS 


Both Rhododendrons and Azaleas root 
readily by either layering or from cuttings 
taken after a killing frost has struck them. 
Use new wood, making the cuttings four or 
five inches long. Plant them in flats filled 
with granulated peat. Set these flats in a 
sunny room or a greenhouse that is run 
cool. .They root best in a house that is as 
cold as fifty every night. It will not hurt 
them if the night temperature runs as low 
as forty or even thirty-five. 

Keep the peat moist, but provide good 
drainage so that no water will remain in 





the peat except what it naturally holds. 
These cuttings should be well rooted and 
ready to pot up by the last of February or 
sooner. 

If layering is practised, layer the tips of 
the lower branches about the same time you 
would take cuttings. Cover the twigs for 
a foot or more with two inches of soil well 
packed; leaving the tip bud sticking out. 
Now cover with a good mulch of leaves and 
let nature take her course. By the next 
Fall, most of these layers will be well- 
rooted plants ready to move to their new 
home. 

FLoyp BRALLIAR, ( Tenn.) 


CARE OF PASSION PLANT 
Answering Mrs. Clyde Stoddard: 
Perhaps your Passion Plant needs feed- 

ing with sheep manure, or lime, or peat. 
I had an Althea that dropped its buds and 
had yellow leaves. Last Fall I gave it a 
bucket of half sheep manure, half lime, 
put in trench 3 feet away from trunk, 
covered it over and then watered. This 
year it was beautiful. The Passion Flower 
needs lots of root room. During growth it 
desires abundant water and full sunshine. 


Mrs. Scrutton, (Calif.) 


JAPANESE IRISES DO POORLY 

Answering F. B. C. ( Mass.) : 

From our experience would think the 
Irises are not planted in a place that is 
moist enough. Japanese Iris should be 
planted in a partly shaded location; and 
unlike German Iris, need manure and 
plenty of water. Japanese Iris dry out too 
much in an open field, and should be 
planted near water if possible. 


R. C. Wattpy, (N. J.) 


CHRISTMAS CACTUS DOES NOT BLOOM 


Perhaps this might help Mrs. Thomas 
Nelson, (N. Y.), as she says her Christmas 
Cactus doesn’t bloom. Mine always has 
bloomed except for one year. I lived in a 
house that was lighted by city gas when 
I noticed the end would drop off. 

I have a friend who has a'‘large Christ- 
mas Cactus and hers has never bloomed, 
but she heats the room where the plant is 
with city gas. 

She gave me a piece of her plant and 
the very next Winter it bloomed. We 
haven’t city gas in the house. 

I am sure city gas causes some plants 
not to bloom; but all house plants need 
to be fed. 

Mrs. A. W. Sirsa, (N. J.) 





Garae iges GARDEN DIGEST 

varaen [ igest =the “garden magazine of all 
fone erie garden magazines’’—because it di- 
—mmmeemens gests valuable suggestions and ar- 
BR ticls of lasting value from 50 other 
m@ magazines— books and _ bulletins. 
Garden Digest is your private secre- 
tary—always watching for the best 
ideas on home-place improvement to 
be presented for your attention in 
the most convenient form. Sample, 
10 cents. One year’s subscription, 
= Garden Digest, 117-128 Great 
ak Lane, Pleasantville, New York. 








Another Bargain Offer 


Set No. 3 $1.00 
Each Labeled Prepaid 


1 Blooming size bulb, 1” diam. or larger, 
each of: 





BEAUTY’S QUEEN MARMORA 

AP LADY MARY FREY 
KRIMHILDE MARY JANE 

L. BURBANK MARY LOCKWOOD 
LAVENDER BRIDE ORCHID LADY 
MARION KOCH RADIANT ORANGE 


Will continue for the present to accept 
orders for Sets 1 and 2 offered in October 
“Flower Grower”. All offers subject to 
withdrawal when surplus stock is sold. 

Something extra with every order. 

Send for new list of good glads at right 
prices. ; 
A. M. KITTOE, 1459 Tillamook Street, 
Portland, Oregon 





November, 1931 





PICARDY (PALMER) 


It is the consensus of opinion among 
those who grew the new — gladiolus 
PICARDY this past season that it is the 
finest pink variety introduced since W. H. 
Phipps. You can’t realize how beautiful 
a pink gladiolus can be till you see Picardy. 
Several people bloomed it from _ bulblets. 
Send for meee describing this and the 
other fine varieties produced by Mr. Palmer. 
I think I have the finest commercial col- 
lection of glads in America. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
Elmer E. Gove 


Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 








PRE-SEASON OFFERING 
DAHLIA PLANTS FOR SPRING 
THIS OFFER EXPIRES DEC. I5TH, 1931 














Se 96c cach 

os. A. son ov. n 

The World King Midas Collection All Six 

Kathleen Norris $5.00 

Stock Guaranteed true to name, 25% with order. 

Balance C.0.D. Add 15c for and postage, 

YORK POTTERY GARDEN, 23 S. Beaver Street, 
York, Pa. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 


Arrangements have been made whereby 
all Austin Trial Ground Gladiolus will be 
listed and sold by Elm Hill Farm, Way- 
land, Obio, and all inquiries should be 
so addressed. If your name is not on 
their mailing list, write them early, for 
pricings will be lowered and bulbs will 
go fast. 

AUSTIN TRIAL GROUNDS 


356 North Freedom Street, Ravenna, Ohio 











ANNOUNCEMENT 
We are glad to announce that we have completed 
negotiations for the exclusive listing and selling of 
Mrs, Austin’s originations and stock of glad bulbs, 
This makes a noteable addition to our list. You will 
be surprised at the new low prices we are now able 
to quote. 


ELM HILL FARM, } Fg Bellard, Wayland, 
io 


“‘Home of Elm Hill Gladiolus”’ 

















‘‘Yours For The Asking’’ 


Garden literature of various kinds issued by adver- 
tisers in this magazine is here noticed for the benefit 


of readers, © 

Advertisers whose printed matter is not represented in 
this column can have it noticed by sending same and 
making request accordingly. 

in writing for this printed matter, readers should men- 
then ioe eet that they saw the notice in THE FLOWER 


Naperville Nurseries, Naperville, Ill. General 
price list for Fall of 1931. 36 pages and cover. 

A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. Price list 
of Irises and other plants and bulbs. 

The Gardner Nursery Co., Osage, Iowa. Illus- 
trated catalog and price list. 22 pages and 
cover. 

Cooley’s Gardens, Silverton, Oregon. Fall 
catalog of new hybrid lilacs and Japanese Iris. 
Several beautiful color illustrations. 

Crystal Products Co., 2045 Seventh St., Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Ohio. Catalog of the Crystal Lily 
Pool and other Crystal products. 

Paul L. Ward, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 
Price list of Border and Rockery Perennials. 
Also other plants. 

Rhododendron Gardens, Catonville, Md. 
Price list of Baby Rhododendrons. 

Conley’s Blossom Farm, 1759 Franklin Blvd., 
Eugene, Oregon. Catalog and price list of 
bulbs for fall planting. 

The Foss Heaton Glad Gardens, Creston, 
Iowa. Fall list of Gladiolus bulbs. 

Knollwood Gardens, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Price list of Tulips, Dahlias, etc. 


J. H. Heberling, Easton, Ill. Wholesale 
Gladiolus list, to the trade only. 
W. I. Beecroft, Escondido, Calif. Catalog of 


Desert Garden plants, well illustrated. 

J. Heemskerk, c/o P. Van Deursen, Sassen- 
heim, Holland. Special fall offer of Gladiolus 
bulbs. 

Austin Trial Grounds, Ravenna, Ohio. De 
scriptive catalog of the new Austin Origina- 
tions. Note change in sale arrangements in the 
advertising columns this month. 

C. F. Wassenberg, Van Wert, Ohio. 
quotations on Peonies. 

Seven Firs Gladiolus Garden, Route 8, Box 
1148, Portland, Ore. Fall price list with brief 
descriptions. 


Dealers 
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